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N° more beautiful or interesting vil- 
lage nestles in the valley of the Con- 
necticut than Longmeadow, with its one 
wide street, graciously shadowed by 
double rows of tall elms, and its quaint, 
picturesque homes. Here every year on 
the morning of May day the roads lead- 
ing north, south, east and west are 
thronged with travelers. Automobiles 
clang their demand for right of way, 
handsome carriages dash past, bicyclists 
are in plenty, while frequent trolley cars 
rush by loaded to “standing room only.” 
All are bound for one spot, a plain, 
weatherbeaten little chapel, where the 
Longmeadow May breakfast is served 
from breakfast time till late in the after- 
noon. The people of the village, men, 
women and children, prepare for the his- 
toric event a week ahead. Seasons back- 
ward or early are measured by the lack 
or abundance of spring flowers which 
may be had the first of May. The chil- 
dren know the shyest hiding places of 
the violets and mayflowers and watch 
their progress for weeks ahead, fearful 
lest they bloom too late or too early. 
Half the charm of the breakfast is the 
flowers. The chapel is a mass of beauty 
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and sweet with fragrance. Boughs of 
evergreen almost hide the brown walls, 
whose only decoration are portraits of 
beloved ministers of days gone by. These 
are wreathed with ground pine and red 
maple keys. Orchards have been robbed 
of apple, peach or cherry blossoms, and 
splendid magnolia blooms glow against 
the green walls. When the sun has 
been genial enough to coax lilacs into 
bloom, their white and purple beauty is 
everywhere. Windows are banked and 
tables are trimmed with partridge ber- 
ries, arbutus, bloodroot, ferns, early vio- 
lets, hepaticas and bluets, while the vil- 
lage gardens have been stripped of tulips, 
hyacinths, daffodils, lilies of the valley 
and snowy narcissus. The flower booth 
in the center of the chapel always bears a 
load of hothouse beauties, roses, carna- 
tions and violets, which are justly appre- 
ciated, but the greater admiration is for 
the wild things of the woods. 

The first thought in the plans for the 
building of the chapel was to make it 
convenient for the May breakfast, and it 
it admirably adapted for the throng it 
entertains once a year. Downstairs is the 
commodious kitchen, where plump shad 
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are broiled, coffee is made and toothsome 
chicken pies baked by the hundred. From 
the body of the chapel, which holds many 
tables, folding doors open into smaller 
rooms and a stairway runs up to a pleas- 
ant gallery room where large parties dine 
in family style. 

The breakfast is served on the Euro- 
pean plan, and there is a menu of tempt- 
ing fare. Cold turkey, broiled shad, 
chicken pie and strawberries and cream 
can scarcely be provided in plenty 
enough, while the famous Longmeadow 
loaf cake disappears like magic. The 
popularity of lobster salad can hardly be 
questioned when one hears of six quarts 
of mayonnaise made each year for that 
dish alone. There are certain pies, the 
toothsome rhubarb pie and the snowy 
cocoanut sprinkled pie, which are in con- 
stant demand ; a delectable cocoanut layer 
cake is also called for year by year. The 
menu of one May day differs little from 
that of the next, for recipes have 
been handed down from mother 


Captain and Mrs William H. Seamans, 
residents of the village. The object was 
financial aid to the church, and so suc- 
cessful was the initiatory festival that 
immediately after was organized the May 
Breakfast association. Year by year, as 
older workers have dropped out, younger 


ones have stepped in, and many thou- . 


sands of dollars have been raised, which 
have been left to accumulate until needed 
for some parish or church exigency. A 
fund was set aside for furnishing the 
church and buying the organ; and it also 
did no small part in canceling the debt 
when a new church edifice was built. 

A large sum of money is added each 
year to that earned from serving the 
breakfast by the sale of cooked things in 
a great variety, for almost as much food 
is carried away as is eaten. The Long- 
meadow women are notable cooks, and 
an imposing array of cake, pies and jars 
of mayonnaise are frequently sold out 


to daughter, and when a certain 
viand proves a favorite it is pro- 
vided in generous array. Two 
ladies of Longmeadow’s church 
are in charge at every table, each 
with a force of waiters, who are 
sometimes no higher than the 
tables themselves, but for that 
very reason able to slip more 
deftly in and out among the 
crowd. 

Even the outside of the chapel 
presents a festive air. There is a 
wide lawn set about with settees, 
beautified with palms and bright- 
ened with pots of geranium and 
begonia. Pine boughs make an 
arch over the entrance. All 
about the front door and in a tiny 
sitting room over the gallery the 
overflow of guests wait or saun- 
ter leisurely about the grass- 
edged street under elms just be- 
ginning to leaf. 


The first May breakfast was 
held in 1869, at the suggestion of 
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THE LONGMEADOW CHAPEL DURING THE MAY BREAKFAST, IQOI 


long before the arrival of 
tomer. 


the last cus- 


The vogue attained by the May break- 


fast is by no means local. 


It has been 


copied in villages far distant. Visitors 
from distant states and countries, so- 
journing in the vicinity, are almost al- 
ways to be seen at this springtime fes- 
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tival. People were present last year from 
as far away as Honolulu. Tales are told 
of guests from Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Australia and far away China, carrying 
to oriental homes the memory of an occa- 


sion as worthy putting into words as any 
festival in their home across seas. 

Some of the choicest of the recipes 
used at the Longmeadow May breakfast 
may be found on Page 392 of this issue. 


The President’s Children 


Their Democratic Training and Education 


N° happier, healthier group of chil- 
dren could be found than the young 
folks who during the present adminis- 
tration call the White House home. One 
can imagine President Roosevelt a fas- 
cinating father; a teller of bear and 
fighting stories, the sort of man who, 
not having left youth far behind, would 
be boon companion as well as wise coun- 
sellor. Mrs Roosevelt is spoken of by 
everyone who has met her as a winsome 
woman and a loving, prudent mother. 
She is exactly the sort of mother who 
can guard with gentle, tactful care a 
brood of children from becoming spoiled 
from life in the glare of the public eye. 
The morning of Archibald Roosevelt’s 
first day at school, his mother said to 
him: “Now, Archie, remember you are 
not going to talk about your father; 
don’t say a word about him, or that he 
is president; that’s nothing. Some fool- 
ish boys may ask you questions, and I 
want you to be very careful what you say. 
Your father wants his little son to enjoy 
all his playmates, to study well and be 
nice to his teacher, and have a fine, happy 
time this winter.” 

One by one the sixty children were 
marched up to the desk to give their 
names. 

“And what is your name?” asked the 
teacher. 

“Archibald Roosevelt.” 

The young woman lifted her eyes sud- 
denly. 


“Roosevelt? Roosevelt? And who is 
your father, my little man ?” 

No reply. Archie looked around the 
schoolroom silently. 

“That’s the name of our president. 
Is he related to you, Archibald?” 

Still no reply. The children smiled, 
and moved about a good deal. At last 
with a toss of his small head, he said: 
“My father is—just—/t.” 

No more questions were asked of Ar- 
chie. He obeyed his mother, to the best 
of his ability. ; 

A reporter for a New York paper 
went to this school and asked his teacher 
if she would tell him anything of the 
president’s little son; any bright sayings, 
how he stood in his classes, or among his 
playmates. The young lady replied: 
“We have strict orders from the school 
commissioners to be utterly silent with 
regard to the president’s children. Their 
father says he wishes them to enjoy the 
public schools until the proper time comes 
for preparatory school and colleges, and 
they are no more to be noticed or talked 
about than Tommy Jones or John Smith. 
That their father’s position—is—not— 
their fault.” 

The president said only a few weeks 
ago to a member of the cabinet: “We 
feel that our children have moderate 
brain power. We mean to see that they 
have every chance for physical strength 
and health, and with other American 
children it must be our privilege to edu- 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S GIRLS AND BOYS 


cate them liberally, and without publi- 
city.” 

There are six children in the White 
House, including Alice, the eighteen- 
years-old daughter, whose mother was 
the first wife of the president. The others 
are Theodore, a pupil at Groton school; 
Kermit, Ethel and Archibald, pupils in 
the public schools of Washington, and 


Quentin, who is scarcely yet out of the 
nursery. The everyday life of these boys 
and girls is very much like that of any 
children in a comfortable home. They 
are out of bed at 7 o'clock and at half 
past 8 are ready to start for the day’s 
work, accompanied by a colored servant, 
who is deputed by their father to take 
them to and from school. At 3 o'clock 
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they are at home, and during the hours 
when study has not to be attended to, 
they:.are having the best imaginable 
times. They inherit their father’s vigor- 
ous nature and a visitor to the White 
House on a Saturday or after school 
hours is always sure to find them romp- 
ing somewhere within sight and sound. 
The boys have organized a mock fire 
department, and they rush with plenty 
of lusty noise to mock fires. Sometimes 
they may be seen getting over the White 
House grounds at a great speed by the 
aid of stilts. Their constant companion 
is Jack, a black dog with whom they have 
spirited romps. Each of the small 
Roosevelts is chock full of fun and fond 
of sports. 

The boys on their ponies may be seen 
on fine days attended by an orderly in 
gray uniform, dashing up and down the 
avenues and over country roads, looking 
like veritable Rough Riders. 

The hours of study and practice are 
never interrupted, and upon no consid- 
eration are the children allowed to attend 
dances, birthday parties or small enter- 
tainments, to which they are constantly 
invited, during the school week. Like all 
wise mothers, Mrs Roosevelt gives them 
Friday, or Saturday vacations, for 
parties. 

The president directs the education of 
his children to a moderate extent in much 
the same way the average parent does. 
There is a general collegiate tendency in 
the Roosevelt family, and although it is 
still early to make plans, the boys are 
likely to go to college, probably their 
father’s alma mater, Harvard. 

The president, with Miss Alice, passes 
through the street almost every fine day 
on horseback, off for the woods, through 
Rock Creek park, or past the hunting 
and golf grounds. An orderly follows 
at a respectful distance, and when the 
riders are almost out of sight two detec- 


- tives on wheels, dressed plainly in citi- 
~ zens’ clothes, follow them. 
- The college boys of Washington home. 


for the holidays enjoyed Miss Alice, and 
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the charming old-fashioned dances, the 
germans and entertainments given in her 
honor. She is quiet, graceful, thoughtful 
and unaffected in manner. Her gowns 
are simple and artistic. One Yale boy 
said: “Miss Alice Roosevelt is the least 
of a society girl we ‘met in Washington.” 
She is very ambitious in art; her sketches 
are greatly praised, and as the eldest 
daughter of our president, she is charm- 
ingly modest and winning, genuine and 
cordial. 

The president attends the Dutch Re- 
formed church, on Fifteenth street, in a 
quiet, out-of-the-way locality. The chil- 
dren accompany their parents to church, 
usually walking and having great diffi- 
culty in keeping up with the rapid strides 
of their father. A few Sundays ago the 
Roosevelt family occupied a pew in St 
John’s church. A stranger sitting in the 
gallery just above them watched the chil- 
dren with interest, and noticed an un- 
usual excitement. Suddenly one little 
boy’s face was buried in a handkerchief 
for a long time. His hands worked ner- 
vously. At last he passed something up 
the line, in an exultant manner, eagerly 
watching the effect upon his family. It 
was silently looked at and passed on to 
“father,” who sat in the head of the 
pew. A small hand nudged the president, 
at which he turned, smiled and nodded 
his head. Back went the something to 
the little fellow, who carefully put it in 
his pocket—and the stranger saw a little 
white tooth. 

One of the New York Van Rensse- 
laers, a handsome old lady and an inti- 
mate friend of the Roosevelts, dined with 
them the other day. Looking across the 
long table, she asked: “Theodore, how 
do you like being the president, any- 
how ?” 

“Oh, it’s great fun, great fun!” he re- 
plied. 

Mrs Van Rensselaer remarked to a 
friend: “So like Theodore! equal to any- 
thing, making it seem fun to me, when 
I know how earnest and serious it really 
is to him.” 
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The Elixir of Spring 


By Sanpa Enos 


Now comes Spring again to mix her 
Sweet, illusory elixir. 

Taste we: though the taste be sparing 
Hope revives in hearts despairing. 
Sip we: and the blood flows faster, 
Throbbing “victory,” not “disaster.” 
Drink we deep and grow delirious, 
Then there comes a change mysterious: 
Lives again the time primeval 

Ere the Good was drossed with Evil. 
Eden’s dead delights the vernal 
Beverage makes hodiernal. . 

Man regains his ancient station, 
Blissful monarch of creation. 


To the orgies! Each be sharer 

In Spring's treat. She'll be cup-bearer. 
Served by her, ah, shall not we be 
Served as well as gods by Hebe? 

Quaff your fill and grow soul-richer 
Ere she bears away the pitcher! 


May Song 
By Mary F. Butts 


O, I love the misty weather, 
The misty, rainy weather, 
When all things grow together; 
The red, the white, the blue, 
The tulip and narcissus 
Say, “Bright drops come and kiss us, 
The garden ways would miss us 
If it were not for you.” 


The sun will come outshining, 
The tendrils will go twining, 
The birds their nests be lining 
While joy the world will thrill. 
The flower-bells will be ringing, 
The wild birds vie in singing, 
And in the wind go swinging 
The golden daffodil. 
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How to Build a Safe Home 


Noted Fire Fighters Point Out the Peril in Which Nearly All of Us Live 


By F. O. Jones, ex-Fire Chief 


ARLY in February (when this arti- 

cle was written) four members of 
the family of William Robertson perished 
by the burning of their home, near Paw 
Paw, West Virginia. This is an old, old 
story, familiar to all readers of the daily 
press. The number of victims and the 
details vary, but the result remains an 
awful fact. From both city and country 
the warnings are coming with increasing 
frequency, but the local note of horror 
fails to stir us. Confident of our superior 
good fortune, perhaps, we do nothing to 
prevent a similar calamity in our own 
home. To such an extent are we victims 
of habit, the average man will, even after 
having lost a part of his family in this 
way, incorporate into his new home all 
the dangerous points of the old. 

The loss of life occasioned by the burn- 
ing of homes is not surprising. Were it 
not for a power which often averts any 
serious consequences of man’s careless- 
ness, the loss would be much larger. 
Three-fourths of all the people in this 
country live in veritable tinder boxes. It 
only needs a carelessly thrown match, an 
overheated stove, an overturned lamp, or 
any one of a dozen other causes which 
are liable to become operative any day, to 
make them a roaring furnace in a few 
minutes. The fire which originates in 
our own home is the only one we need 
greatly fear. 

For the purpose of obtaining the views 
of those whom experience has particu- 
larly qualified to form an opinion, the 
following question was recently sub- 
mitted to several of the leading fire 
chiefs: “What changes in the material, 
construction or interior arrangement of 
dwelling houses for: lessening the danger 
or disastrous consequences of fire would 
your experience suggest?” The replies 


received cover pretty nearly every point 
necessary for the safety of the home and 
are worthy of careful consideration. 
Note that the recommendation in regard 
to stairways is unanimous. 


Boston—H. S. Russell, fire commissioner. 

1. Brick walls. 

2. Brick partitions. 

3. Front and rear stairs. 

4. Stairways of fireproof material through- 
out. 

St Louis—C. E. Swingley, fire chief. 

1. Metallic lathing on all wooden partitions. 

2. Fireproof stairways. 

3. Fireproof doors to protect sleeping apart- 
ments. 

4. Fire escapes front and rear on houses three 
stories or over. 


Chicago—W. M. Musham, fire chief. 

1. Fire stops at every floor. 

2. Interior finish of metal. 

3. Deadening boards between ceilings and 
floors filled in with cement. 

4. Fireproof material for all stairs. 

5. Brick arches to support the hearths of 
fireplaces. 

6. A stopcock at the street curb if gas is 
used. 

7. Wire lath ceilings. 

8. Partitions of tile. 

Baltimore—George W. Horton, fire chief. 

1. Solid partitions of fireproof material. 

2. Fireproof ceilings. 

3. Fireproof stairs open under the treads. 

4. Joists not nearer than two inches to hot 
air or other flues. 

5. Brick, iron or concrete arches to support 
hearths. 

6. Chimneys continuous from cellar, with 
smooth inside joints. 

7. No woodwork to be placed against any 
flue. 


New York—Hugh Bonner, for many years 
head of the metropolitan fire department. 

1. Fireproof stairways. 

2. Inside windows or transoms, if necessary. 
to be wire-glass in metal frames. 
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3. All doors opening into hallways to be 
fireproof and self-closing. 

4. Fireproof partitions on each side of all 
hallways. 

5. Fireproof receptacle for ashes in the 
cellar. 

6. No closets under the stairways unless 
they and the partitions enclosing them are fire- 
proof. 

In the preparation of this article, the 
tenement house was not considered. That 
problem is left for tenement house com- 
missions and the various city authorities 
to wrestle with. The average dwelling 
house, however, is proportionately as 
deadly as the average tenement. With 
few exceptions, the dangerous features 
of each are the same. But while the dif- 
ficulties of remedying the tenement house 
evil are many, a few precautionary meas- 
ures costing little will render the home 
comparatively safe from fire and entirely 
prevent loss of human life. 

The vastly larger proportion of private 
dwellings is wooden, and will be for sev- 
eral decades yet. If our modern builders 
were offered a prize for the most rapidly 
burning house, they could hardly im- 
prove upon the present method of con- 
struction. The spaces between the stud- 
ding serve, in case of fire, as so many 
flues up which the smoke and flames 
quickly ascend to the floors above. 
Through the joist spaces the fire often 
crosses from one side of a house to the 
other and breaks out at unexpected 
places. What the fire does not reach is 
ruined by smoke or the great amount of 
water which it becomes necessary to use 
in such cases. 

The remedy, obviously, is to make all 
walls and partitions solid. This is the 
first and perhaps most important step 
toward preventing the spread of a fire. 
In wooden dwellings, the spaces between 
the studding should be filled with some 
kind of fireproof mixture. Mineral wool 
is excellent for this purpose, but it is not 
always readily obtainable. The ordinary 
cement and sand mixture answers every 
requirement, but its use in partitions is 
open to objection, as the great weight is 


pretty certain to make them settle. A 
superior substitute is cement and sawdust 
in about the same proportions. Its weight 
is fully one-half less, and there would be 
a cost saving in some localities. Coarse 
hard wood sawdust is preferable, but any 
kind may be used. Before mixing, the 
sawdust should be thoroughly soaked in 
a strong solution of alum. Properly pre- 
pared, the mixture is fireproof so far as 
practical requirements are concerned. It 
is also proof against all kinds of vermin 
and gathers little moisture. Such mix- 
tures have the less important property of 
assisting in equalizing the temperature 
of a house, making it warmer in the 
winter and cooler in the summer. 

The joist spaces are not so easily rem- 
edied. If they are filled in solid, even 
with a mixture as light as cement and 
sawdust, the weight of the floors becomes 
too great. This difficulty may be escaped 
by making the ceiling of each room fire- 
proof. The best way to do so is by using 
metallic lathing securely stapled to the 
lower edges of the joists and covered 
with not less than one-half inch of good 
cement plaster. The ornamental steel 
ceilings may be used if desired, but, un- 
less backed by a layer of non-conducting 
material, they do not hold a fire in check 
very long. While the metals will not 
burn, most of them are fairly good con- 
ductors of heat. Wherever they touch 
woodwork in fireproof construction, a 
layer of some good non-conductor, such 
as asbestos, should be interposed. 

In order to prevent a fire from gain- 
ing access to the joist spaces through the 
floor above, deadening boards should be 
placed two or three inches below the top 
edges of the joists and the space thus 
made filled in level with the fireproof 
mixture. The upper joists should also be 
protected from attic or roof fires in the 
same way and enough of the mixture 
used to entirely cover them. It will then 
answer every purpose as a floor in case 
the attic is used as a storage room. Any 
opening into the attic from below must 
be closed by a fireproof cover which fits 
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into the opening. Greater safety between 
ceilings and floors may be insured by a 
solid filling immediately over every par- 
tition and for a few inches out from the 
walls. 

Many house fires have their origin in 
the cellar from the furnace or hot ashes, 
and the lower floor joists should be pro- 
tected either by metal lathing and plas- 
tering or by a second layer of the fire- 
proof mixture. Have strips one inch 
square nailed on each side of the joists 
in such a position that they will be en- 
tirely covered by the mixture. This will 
prevent its falling out should the boards 
underneath be burned off. The deadener 
above may then be reduced in thickness 
or even entirely dispensed with without 
greatly increasing the risk. Enclose the 
cellar stairs with a fireproof door and 
partitions. and you need have no fear of 
fires from below. 

The next important point in the con- 
struction of a house are the stairways 
and hallways. As generally arranged, 
they are in effect a shaft up which the 
flames and smoke rapidly ascend, often 
cutting off all interior escape from the 
upper floors in the earliest stages of the 
fire. This has caused more deaths than 
any other single feature of modern house 
architecture. While no genius has yet 
devised a way whereby we can do with- 
out stairs, the danger may be minimized. 
Even in two-story houses I would recom- 
mend that the stairs be constructed en- 
tirely of fireproof material and that metal 
replace the surrounding woodwork. If 
the house is to be three stories or over, 
this precaution becomes of the utmost 
importance. Iron should be used for the 
Stair stringers, and iron, slate or any 
other suitable stone for the risers and 
treads. The rail and banisters should be 
of metal, which may be had in various 
kinds and forms. Oak could be substi- 


tuted for the iron stringers if wholly and 
securely enclosed by a fireproof mixture, 
but the cost would be fully as great. I 
cannot too strongly urge front and rear 
It is a matter of 


stairs in every house. 
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convenience as well as safety. Better 
sacrifice space somewhere if necessary in 
order to make them possible. There 
should be no direct connection between 
the two stairs, but if they must open on 
the same hallway, let it be divided by a 
fireproof partition and a fireproof, self- 
closing door. The self-closing door is 
recommended for such places because 
any other kind would be found open at 
the very time when it should be closed. 
Besides fireproof partitions on each side 
of the hallways, every door opening from 
a hallway and its casing should be fire- 
resisting. About the most satisfactory 
kind of door is made of oak and covered 
with steel. Sheet steel is now pressed 
into almost every shape and design, and 
such doors need not detract from the 
general interior finish. 

It is best to avoid all inside windows 
and transoms, but if they become neces- 
sary, have them constructed of the best 
wire-glass set in iron frames. Any cas- 
ings should be metal covered. Wire- 
glass is capable of withstanding a high 
temperature and will hold an ordinary 
fire in check. 

There is one thing in the construction 
of a house which should have careful 
attention, yet seldom gets it—the chim- 
ney. If you want a good one, vou will 
probably have to engage a competent dis- 
interested person to supervise its con- 
struction. Every chimney should begin 
in the cellar and have the joints well filled 
and smoothed on the inside. If it is not 
double-coursed, it ought to be enclosed 
by galvanized iron boxing in the attic. 
This boxing should reach from the lower 
edge of the joists to the top of the rafters 
and may be made in sections like a stove- 
pipe for convenience. With such chim- 
neys and a slate or metal roof, an attic 
fire would be a rarity indeed. 

The security against fire may be in- 
creased by using metallic lathing and ce- 
ment plaster on the sides as well as the 
ceilings of all rooms. A room thus fin- 
ished with a good fireproof door could 
burn out, if it did not contain too much 
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inflammable material, without greatly en- 
dangering other parts of the house. Don’t 
forget to have the hot air flues entirely 
surrounded by a good non-conducting 
mixture or layer for at least the hight 
of the first story. The suggestion re- 
garding hearths, made by the chiefs of 
Chicago and Baltimore, should also be 
incorporated into every house having a 
fireplace. 

All recommendations in regard to the 
interior of wooden houses apply with 
equal force to brick and stome houses. The 
main partitions, however, are more prop- 
erly constructed of brick or tile. Tile is 
preferable, perhaps, on account of its 
comparative lightness and dryness. A 
brick or stone house with the ordinary 
wooden interior would be quite as dan- 
gerous as one constructed entirely of 
wood. 

So far, the fireproofing of wood has 
not been mentioned, for the reason that 
no thoroughly practical method has been 
discovered. ‘There are a number of proc- 
esses by which wood can be made to 
part with its inflammability, but it also 
parts with some of its natural qualities, 
particularly susceptibility to finish. All 
wood used on the superstructures of 


“Martha can brew and stew and bake; 
What a good wife for some man she'll make.” 
Thus spoke uncle, who th sught to tease 
Mary, who made no boast in these. 

But Mary smiled and softly said: 

“Though good and great no man I'd wed 
Who would not want me for his own 
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Wisdom’s Choice 


By Lucy Burt 
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Uncle Sam’s fighting craft is made fire- 
proof for the reason that it has to be or 
left out entirely—and no deck covering 
equal to wood has yet been found. The 
cost is about fifty dollars per one thou- 
sand feet. All processes have the addi- 
tional disadvantage of rendering the 
wood hard to work, and the present ten- 
dency is toward the employment of 
materials which are in themselves fire- 
proof. 

A house constructed along the lines in- 
dicated, while only relatively fireproof, 
would be sufficiently so for all require- 
ments of a comparatively small building. 
The extra cost would be anywhere from 
fifty to five hundred dollars, or even 
moré, depending not only upon the size 
of the house itself but also upon the ex- 
tent to which the suggestions were car- 
ried out. If you are about té build a 
home, embody as many of them as_ you 
can, for they are all the result of long 
experience in fighting the worst element 
against which man has to contend. Were 
this universally done, insurance com- 
panies would gladly cut their rates in 
twain. In a short article like this most 
details are necessarily omitted, but any 
competent builder can supply them. 


If I should be at work a-drone. 
Helpless I might become for years, 
Then would it not bring bitter tears 
To know that with my strength to do, 
His love had gone and left me too? 
No! for myself alone must be 

The love a man would give to me.” 
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LOOKING FROM THE LIBRARY INTO THE LIVING ROOM, 


TOWARD THE STAIRCASE, WHICH IS 


SCREENED BY SPINDLES 


A Cozy Arrangement 


N the home here illustrated, one enters 

from the front door at the right of 
the picture into a large yet cozy living 
room which serves as a reception hall, 
for the architect has contrived a sort of 
snuggery around the fireplace facing the 
door. Instead of partitions, the library 
and living room are separated by a pil- 
lared plinth or wall. The parlor sides 
of the plinths are utilized as bookcases, 
while on the one adjoining the fireplace a 
low, wide seat has been built, which is 
cushioned and piled with pillows. An- 
other seat faces it, built on the outer side 
of a spindled railing by the stairway. 
Here a few steps lead to a landing, 
lighted by a wide window. To this land- 
ing comes another short flight of steps 
from the kitchen, an excellent arrange- 
ment that makes one stairway avail for 
both back and front stairs. The house is 
excellently planned for entertaining, the 
three good-sized rooms which open into 
each other giving the first story a really 


spacious effect. The effect of hight is 
increased by carrying the wall paper 
straight to the ceiling without a frieze. 


SHELVES 


THE DOWNSTAIRS FLOOR PLAN 
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Ten Years of Country Life 


A Chapter for City Dwellers to Ponder, Illustrated by Our Frontispiece 


By JEANNETTE YOUNG 


from the great” busy 

"city to this quiet coun- 

try village. Our little 

flat had been quite cozy 

and comfortable as the 

average until our baby 

boy came, and for a specimen so 
small, we found he required a good 
deal of room, and our apartment 
seemed to have shrunk. His arrival 
vave rise to the usual arguments on the 
benefits of city versus country life for 
little folks, “houses standing alone,” “less 
chance for illness,” “plenty of fresh air 
and green grass,” “the blessed freedom 
of outdoors,’ and so on. It was finally 
decided in favor of the country and vis- 
ions of packing rose specterlike before 
me. After scouring the country round 
about us for a suitable habitation, not 
too far or too near, good drainage, sani- 
tary plumbing, good train service, in 
fact all that we should reasonably expect, 
and a little more, the new home was 
selected. We took the plunge, and I 
confess with a sinking sensation about 
my heart I entered upon my new home 
duties. I had always lived in the city 
and loved it, so imagine the effect when 
night came: the darkness and awful 
stillness, broken only #y cries of night 
birds and insects. Baby and I seemed 
very small and helpless, and the house 
full of strange noises, my night lamp 
giving a weird fitful gleam in the large 
room, like a glowworm in a dark swamp. 
My husband loves the country, flowers, 
woods, nature in all of her moods and 
seasons ; to him even a well-grown weed 
has its beauty; it is a pity that such a 
man is confined to office work, with little 
time to enjoy his garden, while I who 
do not love the country am here the long 
days through. Realizing, however, the 


benefit to his health this change meant, 
I made up my mind to bear as uncom- 
plainingly as possible my few burdens, 
learning to like the country for his sake. 

The village in which our new home is 
situated lies in a pretty valley on the 
shores of a wide creek. Sailing, row- 
ing and fishing are sports we enjoy 
there. We are about two miles from 
the Hudson river, and one half hour’s 
ride from New York; I dare say no more 
as to location for fear of my neighbors, 
who greatly dislike publicity. Maple 
trees border our streets, and shade the 
pretty cottages. We have few summer 
residents, nearly all remaining the year 
round, giving the place a more perma- 
nent atmosphere. Our house is a very 
old one, over one hundred years, they 
say, a landmark here; many births, mar- 
riages and deaths have taken place in its 
shelter. We are told that George Wash- 
ington, taking a hurried trip on a dark 
night in this direction many years ago, 
stopped at. our old half-door for food 
and rest. The two-foot stone walls en- 
close twelve rooms, wide, long halls, and 
large cellars with deep swinging shelves, 
which my imagination filled with crocks 
of fresh butter, pans of milk and cream, 
jars of doughnuts and seed cakes, rows 
of pumpkin pies, all the handiwork of 
women of long ago. In time, would I 
be as smart as they? The windows have 
small panes and deep sills, the transoms 
are covered with a marvelous fretwork 
of iron. Corner china closets and high 
wooden mantels are in most of the rooms 
on the lower floor. In the back kitchen 
is an old Dutch oven with a peel to draw 
forth bread and pies from its cavernous 
depths, and in the fireplace a crane on 
which to hang the kettle, completing the 
comfort of it all. The house is covered 
with ivy, and wistaria trails its purple 


years ago we moved 
a ® 
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bloom over the old wooden shutters as 
though to veil their ugliness. A large 
plane tree shades the dooryard and old 
well. The beautiful rose garden skirt- 
ing the lawn is my husband’s greatest 
pleasure; even with fall leaves crimson- 
ing the ground I have picked three roses, 
and perhaps appreciated them more than 
the profusion of June. At the back is 
the kitchen garden, with its waving corn 
shielding us from the view of passersby. 

Owing to the difficulty of procuring 
efficient help in the country, I determined 
that two things I would master as 
quickly as possible: first to learn to be 
an accomplished cook, the second, to un- 
derstand the science of domestic econ- 
omy. The first I 


hearts, swaying us in gaiety or sadness, 
as he wills. 

In the summer many professional 
friends visit us, and as we drink our 
afternoon tea under the trees we discuss 
the books, plays and musical events of 
the season. Time has brought many 
changes, modern improvements, nearer 
neighbors (whose cottages interfere 
more or less with our view.), but the old 
house and its quiet acre remain the same. 
Birds nest in the trees with confidence 
as of yore, while over all rests “the 
peace that passeth understanding.” To- 
night my husband and I stand hand in 
hand on the porch, glancing backward 
over the past ten years. The moonlight 
floods the scene, 


have accomplished ; |; 
I am still strug- |- 
gling with the sec- [? 
ond, but hope for 2 
ultimate success, 
Our school is the 
ideal country 
schoolhouse of red ke. 
brick, its fence 
filled with the ini- | 
tial carving of sev- 
eral generations of | —a 
happy boys. Rare |3 
fine nutting, coast- 
ing, climbing of 
trees, football and 
baseball and other games innumerable 
do these youngsters enjoy, each in its 
season, 

We are surrounded by a coterie of 
well-known artists, each one having 
somewhere in his or her attractive home 
a studio or workshop. In a quaint, low- 
gabled house of stone lives an Hungarian 
violinist of rare talent. A man of moods, 
as all musical geniuses are; if the mood 
is right he will come to the sketch class, 
and as the artists work he will play, ex- 
quisitely, weird Hungarian melodies and 
gems of old masters—one art inspiring 
the other. I like him best at these times, 
for the music seems to come from his 
inmost soul, and vibrates through our 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR HOUSEMAIDS 
DESCRIBED ON THE PAGE OPPOSITE 


*~ | causing strange ef- 
me” | fects in light and 
#4 shadow. 

Some sorrows 
have come to us 
here—loss of par- 
MK. ents, loving re- 
%. membrances of 
~ whom add another 
strong tie to this 
home. And as we 
glance in at the 
open window we 
see our son study- 
ing in the lamp- 
light, healthy and 
happy, his dog beside him. As we turn to 
go in, closing the door on the peaceful 
scene, my husband stoops to kiss me, 
while a merry voice calls: “Come in, 
mamma! Let’s have some music; I 
have finished with my lessons now.” 

A drawing herewith of our home by 
one of the artist friends [see frontis- 
piece] sets forth the change from a city 
apartment, the poetry of the new life. 

From our point of view we feel that we 
have known less of sorrow and more of 
happiness than fall to the lot of most 
people. The teaching of ten years’ coun- 
try life has been mentally, morally and 
physically beneficial, and we fully appre- 
ciate the meaning of the word home. 
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“<What Others Do, Why Cannot You?” 


A Successful Training School for Housemaids in a Small City 


By VAN FLeet LYMAN 


oer women of Williamsport, Penn- 
sylvania, are doing a quiet but com- 
mendable work along domestic lines. In 
March, 1895, they believed a training 
school would be helpful, and having the 
courage of their convictions as to its 
possibilities, they formed a club of eight 
members, raised two hundred dollars 
among themselves and with that money 
in the treasury they besought their 
friends to give an annual fee of one dol- 
lar each. Many responded, and with this 
money a house was rented and a matron 
and a cook engaged. They then solicited 
through the daily papers furniture, bed- 
ding and carpets, and utensils of all sorts, 
and in a few weeks had secured enough 
to furnish the house. 

Meantime they selected eight girls 
from about the city, children of helpless 
parents, and received fixed agreements 
from them not to interfere with their 
daughters or their training. They taught 
the girls kitchen duties, cookery, market- 
ing and dining room service. The eight 
promoters took turns in watching over 
and teaching other duties, such as fine 
needlework and housewifery tasks. The 
clothes for the first five years were given 
the girls by the committee. Then these 
women went before the state board of 
charities and secured an appropriation of 
fifteen hundred dollars per year to run 
the school on. Again they raised five 
hundred dollars among well wishers, and 
purchased a suitable house, making the 
five hundred dollars the first payment, 
and each year they have raised money 
until the building is now paid for. 

The school was organized in March, 
1895, was incorporated in July of the 
same year, and now is in a thriving con- 
dition. Its object is the training and 
care of homeless girls for the useful oc- 
cupation of domestic service. The school 
building is prettily furnished with single 


white iron beds, has large sitting rooms, 
bathroom, dining room, kitchen and 
laundry. It accommodates between forty 
and fifty girls. The kitchen is in charge 
of a capable woman, who is assisted by a 
class of the older girls, and as the 
younger girls come on the older ones are 
provided with situations in domestic ser- 
vice outside the school among people 
glad to employ them. The officers of 
the club are a president, two vice-presi- 
dents, treasurer, secretary, a board of 
managers, finance committee and a com- 
mittee on the admission of girls. The 
ages of admission are seven to fifteen. 

The girls attend the public schools 
until twelve years of age. They attend 
church and Sunday school and are taught 
in the training school to sew, mend and 
care for clothing, to sweep, dust and 
make beds, bake cake, bread and pastry, 
and all manner of plain cookery, wash, 
iron and do waitress duties, and to econo- 
mize and to go out well-trained, self- 
respecting, useful young women. 

The school is now run on an annual 
allowance from the legislature, some as- 
sistance from the city poor board, annual 
contributions from the women of the 
committees, also from a number of inter- 
ested citizens, besides an annual supper 
and donation day in November. The 
girls bake and sell bread to many cus- 
tomers. Every Thursday the ladies of 
the committee take luncheon at the 
school and sew the whole day for the 
younger girls and for the school itself. 

If a few cultured women can accom- 
plish so much in a few years’ time, why 
cannot our women’s clubs all over the 
land establish cooking and _ training 
schools or aid cooking schools already 
started to add departments in domestic 
science? It would be doing real good 
and help to solve the vexed problem of 
home-making and domestic science. 
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The Rise of the Shirt Waist 


“An Honest Garment, Incapable of Padding and 


“I dream of a red-rose tree, 

And which of its roses three 

Is the dearest rose to me? 

Round and round, in a dance of snow 


In a dazzling drift, as its guardians, go 
Floating the women faded for ages, 
Sculptured in stone, on the poet’s pages; 
Then follow women fresh and gay, 

Living and loving and loved to-day; 

Last, in the rear, flee the multitude of maidens, 
Beauties yet unborn. And all, to one cadence 
They circle their rose on my rose tree.” 


OMEN’S dress! a rich, varied, tan- 

talizing theme! The fecund vocab- 
ulary of Rabelais, who could “heap pearl 
like pebble-stone,” word upon word, 
phrase upon phrase, were needed for the 
mere utterance, while as for the mind 
informing that utterance, not unless 
the great philosopher, Francis Bacon, 
“revisits the glimpses of the moon,” 
with his miraculous grasp of the large 
and the little and with incon- 
ceivable stores of knowledge enhanced 
by three more centuries of research, 
shall we have a _ worthy expositor 
of this fascinating subject. Grand old 
Sartor felt that his hand was too 
heavy to display the rainbow gauzes and 


Pretense”’ 
By Juiia Ditto Younc 


cobweb tissues of feminine apparel, and 
called himself simply “tailor” in a gener- 
ation when “ladies’ tailors” were an un- 
dreamed-of possibility; and though an- 
other colossal modern, Balzac, showed 
in a hundred descriptions of and dis- 
quisitions on the toilette, his keen appre- 
ciation of its far-reaching significance, 
still to him the kernel was more valuable 
than the husk, and his too short life was 
devoted to the inward, not the outward 
woman. Nor could literature alone, even 
poetry, fitly present the mutations of 
female attire without the aid of painting. 
Imagine, in the hues of Raphael and Ti- 
tian, a never-ending frieze depicting the 
“dead ladies,” who are now as “the snows 
of yester-year”—a panoramic procession 
of angelic creatures in entrancing garb, 
from the fair mother of us all, whose 
transparent nudity constitutes that 
“beauty unadorned, adorned the most,” 
through Greek girls, gold-filleted, in 
white, saffron, violet robes, to the gor- 
geous figures of later days superb in scar- 
let, miniver and gold, stiff in cloth of 
silver, in magnificent laces, in silken 
brocades and gem-crusted velvets. Ah! 
the adorable vanished company ! 
“What’s become of all the gold 
Used to hang and brush their bosoms?” 
And have we who are “living and loving 
to-day” any treasure to add to this pic- 
ture gallery, this galaxy to whose bril- 
liance the art, skill, ingenuity and love of 
men in every age have contributed? 
With all our scientific and mechanical 
discovering, have we gained a step in 
this vital matter of the integument which 
protects and ornaments us? Have we 
a mode to send down to 
“Beauties yet unborn,” 
as Madame de Pompadour sent the pres- 
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THE RISE OF THE SHIRT WAIST 


ent way of dressing the hair and sweet 
Marie Stuart the little three-cornered 
cap which survives in our mourning bon- 
nets? The triumphant and unhesitating 
answer is, Yes! We have evolved from 
chaos, after aeons of blind experiment- 
ing, greedy acceptance and disgusted re- 
jection of myriads of modes, a garment 
simple, inexpensive, immensely useful 
and practical, universally becoming, as 
capable of expressing style and character 
as any vesture the world has ever seen, a 
garment which followed and brought 
greater freedom of body and elasticity 
of spirit, a garment which has pro- 
foundly affected the lives and customs 
of women, which can never become ob- 
solete, and which we shall transmit to a 
grateful posterity—the shirt waist. 
“LET ME LOOK YOUNG!” 

In the quick and multitudinous succes- 
sion of modes in women’s dress but one 
object has ever been, perhaps can ever be 
conspicuously pursued. That object is, 
of course, Beauty. Fashion is only the 
unceasing endeavor to answer the insa- 
tiable cry: “Make me beautiful! Keep 
me beautiful! Let me look young! At 
least let me not appear aged!’ One 
identical impulse underlies all women’s 
shopping, sewing, struggling—the fer- 
vent desire to procure something “nice” 
to wear, its “niceness” consisting in its 
power to enhance the wearer’s attractive- 
ness. We are less savage and unreason- 
ing in this demand than formerly. 
Thirty or forty years ago women were 
found who were willing to wear the 
colors magenta, solferino and vesuvius, 
hoopskirts, bustles, extenders, tie-backs, 
sleeves “carved like an apple-tart,” skirts 
impossibly full, or long, or scant, while 
no mantilla or dolman (which latter 
strapped down one’s arms almost as 
tightly as the Iron Maiden) was of too 
fantastic or absurd a cut to find a ready 
sale. Since the great American Nais- 
sance—not Re-naissance—at the Centen- 
nial exposition in 1876, when the mass 
of people were first made to understand 
remotely the fine and liberal arts, our 


taste in dress has 
become refined and 
simplified, and we 
no longer exagger- 
ate a Parisian 
mode till its own 
designer would not 
recognize it. The 
quest for variety 
and novelty is less 
reckless than of 
yore, but it still 
goes on, and 
women continue to 
sweep eagerly off 
the counters of the 
vast emporiums 
whatever the mer- 
chants choose to 
exhibit thereon. 

That these wielders of the scepter, 
lords of the empire of dress, who could 
sell us smocks and spencers if they chose, 
could put us “in irons,” at least into 
steel corsets, starched ruffs and farthin- 
gales, if such were their diabolic and 
concerted will—that these monarchs in 
great mercy and forbearance continue 
to offer and to sell anything so altogether 
desirable as the shirt waist; and that in 
the race for Beauty something even 
higher than Beauty has been achieved, 
even Utility—these are marvels and 
miracles indeed for which legions of 
women are devoutly thankful. 

CUPID'S IN THE PLOT 

Mrs Potter Palmer attributes the pres- 
ent rage among women for athletic pur- 
suits to the increasing difficulty they find 
in beguiling men into drawing and bell- 
rooms, verandas and conservatories. it 
is necessary for women to meet men in 
order to subsequently marry them; so 
when the lads in a body took to bicycling, 
fencing, boating, swimming, tennis, golf, 
and the rest, the lasses promptly discov- 
ered the value of fresh air and exercise, 
the wickedness of allowing muscles to 
become atrophied, skin muddy, eyes dull, 
and mind inert for lack of oxygenated 
blood, all of which is the truest gospel. 
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Also the charms of nature dawned, nay, 
burst upon them. Be the cause what it 
may, they dashed to beach and court and 
rinks “all accoutered as” they were, and 
really ’twas as difficult a feat as Cassius’s 
swim in the Tiber. It was prophesied 
that these rough and boisterous and un- 
ladylike pursuits could never become 
popular, because soil and wear would 
ruin a costume a day, whereas one could 
play croquet forever without injury to 
the daintiest organdie or “summer silk.” 
Then came roller skating like a tornado 
over the country, to delight thousands for 
a few months, and the rinks were 
crowded with young women and girls in 
tight basques, lined, strapped, boned and 
braided, actual strait-jackets, while as to 
material, no one knew what to wear, and 
silk with bugles was just as correct as 
satin and lace. 
THE GARIBALDI THE FORERUNNER 

Then came that solution of the problem 
of “nerves,” that annihilator of time and 
space, that priceless boon to women, the 
wheel. But here the element of risk and 
danger entered. Women dared not wheel 
in whalebone armor—they must be able 
to bend, to jump, to fall, if fall they 
must, relaxed and not rigid. What was 
to be done? Fond mothers trembled and 
agonized, then, happy thought, as Punch 
says, they searched in old trunks for a 
certain survival from the 60's, the Gari- 
baldi blouse, and brought out to the eyes 
of the rising generation the precursor of 
the shirt waist. They studied it, revised, 
corrected, removed the fullness expedient 
when it had been worn with extravagant 
crinolines, and thus stole modestly into 
being the shirt waist. 

The amelioration of the conditions of 
women’s lives which this garment, with 
its congener, the short skirt, has brought 
about is almost beyond words. It has 
invaded every domain where activity of 
mind or body is requisite and has made 
every branch of women’s labor less irk- 
some. A devotee of the wheel says: 
“Yes, it’s all very well to talk of the 
brooks and ferns, the spring air, the 
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sunny sky; but what won me forever was 
the ravishment of finding myself out- 
doors in a skirt I could not step on and 
a waist which did not pull, press, pinch 
or drag at any point. I felt like a little 
girl!” 

At first women would make such con- 
fessions as this: “Wo you know, I kept 
on my wheel rig all day yesterday! I 
was ashamed, but it is so easy to run up 
and down stairs in, I could not bear to 
change.” 

Soon all saw its advantages and per- 
ceived that an outing get-up was feasible 
for even those who did not take outings, 
and the costume became so general that 
the women at the Pan-American seemed 
to be in a uniform of white waist and 
gray skirt. A few still hold out against 
it, but even they will doubtless fall into 
line this summer and “own the mighty 
sway” of the shirt waist. 


What! hath it then detractors? Yes, 


and they bring forward objections for- 
midable at view but which like the drag- 


THE GARIBALDI BLOUSE OF THE ’60’S 
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ons of yore melt to nothingness at the 
prick of an inky spear. They say it is 
but a fashion and must pass even more 
completely than other fashions because 


no woman looks her best in it; that it is ~ 


appropriate only to the working class 
and should be relegated to the position 
of the gingham apron; that it is not ele- 
gant nor pretty; that it is demoralizing, 
making its wearers unconventional and 
mannish. In reply to which we would 
respectfully submit: that Fashion hath 
done well to be hitherto a fickle jade, for 
never was there a mode worthy of her 
constancy till now. Mayhap the goddess’ 
fancy is tethered at last. Certainly no 
woman looks her best in it, but ’tis im- 
possible to “trot, trot to market,” run the 
sewing machine, and pay visits looking 
one’s best, for that appearance can only 
be secured by a low-cut evening dress. 
It is indeed pre-eminently adapted to the 
needs of the army of workers, but women 
of wealth and culture have an equal use 
for it, for the modern sense of sacredness 
of the human body, almost as intense as 
the Greek worship, will maintain in favor 
whatever conduces to and conserves the 
potency of that body. The shirt waist 
may not indeed be beautiful in itself, but 
since it is the cause of greater beauty and 
strength in the actual person it clothes it 
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will never be abandoned. As for its un- 
conventionality, verily a certain manner 
goes with it, which is not the languid 
delicacy of “Ma’am Fine-Airs,” but is the 
natural outcome of an honest garment 
incapable of padding and pretense, a 
manner frank, self-respecting and inde- 
pendent. 
TO WHOM WE OWE THE SHIRT WAIST 

And now, to whom will future histo- 
rians accredit this most commendable 
innovation? Is there any one woman’s 
name to link with it, or did it spring up 
sporadically all over the two great re- 
publics, the expression of liberty and 
emancipation even for women? Essen- 
tially democratic as the garment is, its 
inception was in the brain of a woman 
set as high by fortune as she was by na- 
ture, as royal as she was lovable. It is 
difficult for us to-day to connect the 
bowed, venerable, pathetic figure still 
treading the earth among us with any- 
thing so youthful and girlish as our pres- 
ent cherished mode; but without doubt 
authorities in decades to come will say: 
“Yes, it is to her, in her generous tribute 
of admiration to the noble Italian patriot, 
starving, sweating, fighting, dying in his 
red blouse, that we owe the shirt waist— 
to the gentle and beautiful Eugenie, 
empress of the French!” 


Training the Child in Sleep 


A Mother's Happy Experiment 


By KATHARINE Scott UMSTED 


my little boy 

OMe was four years old 

we were separated for six- 

teen weeks. Up to that 

time he had all the tender 

care a loving mother could 

& give her only child. My 

health having given out I 

was forced to leave him in the hands of 

an ignorant nurse, while I went to a 
Sanitarium. 


I shall never forget the night I re- 
turned. I was not expected for several 
days longer. I went to the nursery at 
once. My once sunny, bright little man 
was resisting Mary Ann’s attempt to 
undress him, because he had been told 
earlier in the day that for some childish 
offense he should have a whipping at 
bedtime. I took him on my lap, told his 
nurse to leave the matter to me, and pro- 
ceeded to make him comfortable for the 
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night. As I laid him down in his little 
white bed he gave a great sigh, and said: 

“IT am glad you are here, but did you 
know there is an awful place called hell, 
where bad children go? Nurse says I 
am going there.” His whole body shoox 
as he clasped his arms around my neck. 

I had come home to great sorrow, to a 
hopeless and suddenly stricken invalid, 
one who drew upon all my strength of 
spirit to give him courage for the inevi- 
table. I was taxed to the utmost. Often 
I would read out loud until 2 or 3 
o’clock in the morning; then, going to 
my room, would fling myself on my bed 
and give vent to my overwrought nerves, 
as I dared not do in the daytime. My lit- 
tle sleeping child was a great comfort; 
I loved to feel the warm little body so 
sound asleep, and I would murmur over 
the dear curls my grief, so quieting 
myself for the rest of the night. 

Soon I noticed a peculiar sympathy 
existing between us. To my surprise 
he seemed to reflect my own nervous 
state. It grew more marked, and appar- 
ently the gayety of babyhood was leav- 
ing him. For some time I had been anx- 
ious over a fault which had arisen and 
developed under the tyrannical sway of 
his nurse during our separation. From 
a remarkably truthful child he had be- 
come just the opposite. I cannot tell 
how the inspiration came to me; I think 
solely from my own inner consciousness 
—but this flashed over me: “Why cannot 
I control him in one way as in another? 
My nervousness has been given him 
with my cares at night while he was 
asleep; now why cannot I influence him 
in this other matter?” I worked it all 
out in my own way and said nothing 
of the experiment to anybody else. At 
night, upon coming to the bed which we 
shared, I would put my arms around 
him and say, not loud enough to awaken 
him even in the slightest : “Mother loves 
her little boy. She loves him the most 
in the world, even though sometimes 
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she has to punish him. And he loves 
his mother: dearly. He must not tell her 
naughty stories. He does not tell 
naughty stories. He tells the truth. My 


‘little boy must grow up to be an honest 


Christian little gentleman. He is now 
an honest Christian little boy.” 

I kept this up night after night, and in 
less than three weeks there was a won- 
derful change. The child is now nearly 
ten years old. While of a remarkably 
imaginative disposition, he is noticeably 
truthful and positively sure of his 
mother’s love, even though she feels it 
necessary to mingle with it the restraint 
and authority that a father would exer- 
cise. I have since influenced him in the 
same manner in regard to other matters: 
his lessons, his aversion to soap and 
water, a certain pertness he had adopted ; 
and always with unfailing success. His 
love and trust in me are greater than in 
the average child. For instance, on an 
ocean voyage, and although there were 
other children, my little son was univer- 
sally known as “the boy who loves his 
mother.” 

Once in speaking of a friend whose 
grown son had died, my boy most ear- 
nestly said to me: “O mother, I am se 
sorry for her, after all these years when 
she had to train him and make him into 
a’good man, and then to lose him!” 

If more mothers knew of this wonder- 
ful power in their possession the man- 
agement of children would be much sim- 
plified. Call it thought transference, 
hypnotism, sub-conscious mind control, 
whatever you will, the fact remains that 
in the hands of an earnest, loving mother 
lies a wonderful force for 


good; for good in both 

ways, the one’s giving as att 
well as taking; a glimmer 
of the divine is vouchsafed 

to the reverent woman who —===> 
looks upon the soul given 

her to mold and says “It 

is good.” 
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RS PALMER and her cousin, Miss 

Persis Howe, sat by the bay win- 
dow, deeply engaged in discussing na- 
tional affairs, when a low, sweet voice 
broke in: “O mamma dear, the party 
is coming off to-night and I—there, beg 
pardon! I didn’t mean to interrupt.” 

Laura had not interrupted. Mrs Palmer 
went on talking of high tariff, quite wn- 
aware that her daughter had spoken. 
Laura began again on a higher key: 
“This party, mamma! You see it’s so 
important to be thinking about it. The 
Fords of Boston will be there, yes, Alec 
and Jane Ford of Boston. And what do 
you really and truly think would be the 
proper thing for me to wear?” 

She looked very pretty, her fair hair 
taking half a dozen different hues in the 
morning light, her face aglow with 
eagerness. Miss Howe did not wonder 
that Mrs Palmer dropped the affairs of 
the nation at once, and turned to her 
with a smile of admiration and sym- 
pathy. 

“She'll manage the whole thing for 
Laura, she always does,” thought the 
shrewd spinster, who had learned during 
her two weeks’ visit at the Palmers that 
the only daughter of the house was 
growing up in utter dependence upon 
her strong-minded mother. In all the 
seventeen years of her life it is doubtful 
if she had ever decided a question for 
herself. What need, when a mentor 


stood ever at hand, whose word was law, 
whose advice was infallible? 

Cousin Persis sank back in the depths 
of her chair and listened as Laura ex- 
patiated upon the comparative merits of 
her three court dresses—the blue crepe, 
the rose-colored silk, the white muslin 
with embroidered flounces. Mrs Palmer 
gave her daughter an all-comprehending 
glance and answered judicially: 

“The rose silk, my dear.” 

Laura clapped her hands. “I just 
love that gown. Oh, there never was 
anybody like you, mamma! You always 
know in a minute, without stopping to 
worry and think!” And the “young 
adoration” in the girl’s eyes thrilled her 
mother with joy. 

Cousin Persis picked up her ball of 
worsted and wound it slowly. She was 
thinking of the old days when Harriet 
Snow, new Mrs Palmer, had been a 
queen among her schoolmates. 

“We all bowed down before her just 
as Laura is bowing now. But can’t Har- 
riet see that this is no way to bring up a 
daughter? It’s an injustice to Laura’s 
intelligence to do all her thinking for 
her. More than that, it is doing the girl 
a lasting injury.” 

A few days later Laura rushed home , 
at recess to ask 
her mother 
which character 
to assume in an 
amateur play. 

“It’s As You 
Like It; we girls 
are getting it up 
for fun; no vis- 
itors admitted. 
They chose me 
for Rosalind, 
but I wouldn’t 
decide till I'd 
seen you, 
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mamma. Shall I be Rosalind? Or if 
you prefer Orlando, I'll borrow papa’s 
frock coat and hat. Only be quick, for 
I must hurry back! I came off on the 
sly!” 

“Rosalind, by all means, my dear!” 
And Laura ran away radiant. 

“The darling child!” laughed the fond 
mother. “She can’t tie her shoestrings 
without my approval.” 

“More’s the pity,” thought Cousin 
Persis. “Shall I speak my mind? Or, 
indeed, is it of any use to speak it?” 
She remembered Harriet’s dignity of old, 
and how she herself had been the only 
one who ever ventured to criticise her. 
“And never a ‘thank you’ did I get for 
my pains. Well, what of that? There’s 
trouble brewing for her little girl. I 
really feel it on my conscience to speak.” 

It was two days longer before Cousin 
Persis had the courage to “speak.” She 
and Mrs Palmer had been on an excur- 
sion, and when they returned Laura met 
them with a confused and contrite face. 

“OQ mamma, to-day is Wednesday, 
and I’m sure Marian Price wants to 
come over and rehearse the play with me 
this afternoon. Are you willing?” 

“Certainly, my dear.” 

“There, that’s just what I thought, 
mamma, so I almost invited her, not 
quite. But shall it be luncheon or din- 
ner? Luncheon would seem the right 
thing, so we can begin to rehearse sooner. 
But there’s the ice cream for dinner, 
mamma! I want Marian to have some 
ice cream. Oh, it is so perplexing!” 

“Ask her to both meals, dear, luncheon 
and dinner.” 

“Why didn’t I think of that? O 
mamma, you’ve cut the knot as you 


always do! What should I do without 
you? Good-bye! I go off feeling so 
happy !” 


Both ladies watched the girl’s graceful 
figure dancing down the gravel path, and 
Mrs Palmer smiled as she said: “Isn’t 
she the sweetest creature?” 

“Sweet? She’s a dead weight of 
sweetness,” thought Cousin  Persis. 
“Shall I speak now? Yes, Persis Howe, 


it’s your duty!” She adjusted her spec- 
tacles and straightened her collar: 

“Harriet, I never saw a lovelier girl 
in my life!” 

“Ah! I’m glad you appreciate her, 
Persis. I’ve sometimes fancied you 
didn’t.” This with an air of lofty seri- 
ousness and beneficence, which made it 
rather difficult for the speaker to pro- 
ceed. 

“Yes, Cousin Harriet, I’ve been mak- 
ing a study of Laura. She seems to me 
a child whose ideal and reflective facul- 
ties have been called early into play, 
while the others are crowded back to 
await future development.” 

“That may be right, Persis. Not ob- 
servant, you mean? Well, Laura isn't. 
So unlike what I was at her age!” 

“Entirely different, Harriet. You 
asked no advice. You were always a 
motive power and a leader. ‘Worthy 
to sit at a king’s right hand in thunder 
storms!’ Whereas Laura—but this is 
becoming quite a sermonette. You may 
not want any more of it?” 

“Indeed I do, Persis, I’m quite curi- 
ous.” 

Miss Howe went on with a little effort 
in her voice. 

“You know you had administrative 
ability, Harriet, and as a teacher excelled 
in discipline. So people said if you 
should ever have children of your own 
you would bring them up exactly as 
they ought to go.” 

The speaker made a double period, and 
her hearer naturally supposed was cast- 
ing about for words strong enough to 
extol Harriet Palmer as a model mother. 

“But will you forgive’ me, Cousin 
Harriet, if I say”—here the kindly voice 
trembled—“if I say you have dis- 
appointed us a little? At least you’ve 
disappointed me.” 

Mrs Palmer stared in bewilderment. 
This was incomprehensible. 

“T mean, Harriet—did it ever occur 
to you that you don’t respect your 
daughter’s individuality enough, that you 
do all her thinking for her?” 

“And, pray, is it not a mother’s duty 
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to think for her child?” cried Mrs Pal- 
mer in strong indignation. “Would you 
have a child think for its mother? Really, 
Persis Howe, what do you know of the 
bringing up of girls?” 

“Only this and nothing more, Harriet : 
I know their minds, like their muscles, 
are strengthened by use and weakened 
by disuse. That reminds me—I told you 
of Brother John’s arm, how he hurt it a 
year ago or more?” 

Mrs Palmer nodded coolly. 
gression did not interest her. 

“*Twas a pretty bad hurt at the time, 
and for months he wore the arm in a 
sling. When Dr Ames heard of it he 
said: ‘Your arm is healed. What it 
needs now is exercise. Take it out of 
the sling at once, or ‘twill atrophy for 
want of use.’ And so I say in regard to 
girls, Cousin Harriet. They'll atrophy 
if they’re kept always in leading-strings. 
Take them out and let them exercise 
their God-given faculties.” 

Mrs Palmer arose to put a stick on 
the fire. 

“What a pity that we mothers are such 
failures, Cousin Persis! Wouldn't this 
be a perfect world, though, if it could be 
made up of old bachelors’ wives and 
old maids’ children!” 

Cousin Persis was good natured 
enough to laugh, though at the same time 
she could not forbear a sigh over her 
wasted sermonette. 


This di- 


Fifteen years later Persis Howe came 


east again to the old village. “You don’t’ 


know,” said she to the doctor’s wife, 
“how I long yet dread to see Laura 
Palmer! Pray tell me all you can about 
her before I visit her to-morrow. She 
used to be a lovely girl.” 

“And she is a lovely woman,” said the 
doctor’s wife. “You know where she 
lives, in that brick house by the corner. 
Her husband is a lawyer, a man of char- 
acter and influence. They have three 
fine children and are in perfect health 
and in prosperous circumstances.” 

“And very happy, I trust?” 
“One would think they ought to be,” 
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returned the doctor’s wife, with an air 
of distinct mental reservation. 

“Poor Laura!” said Cousin Persis. 
“When her mother died three years ago 
she must have been quite overwhelmed.” 

“That’s just so, Miss Howe. She has 
never seemed quite the same since. You 
know she lived and breathed in her 
mother. Her mother came to live with 
her, and of course Laura stood one side 
and let her manage the house, the chil- 
dren, all the affairs to the minutest detail. 
Mrs Palmer was a remarkable woman.” 

“Indeed she was. And the wear and 
tear of this world must be too hard for 
Laura now, the dear, tender soul.” 

“Precisely. When I called yesterday 
she looked as if she had been ‘trodden 
on by the ox’s foot,’ as the English say, 
actually in tears, because the baby was 
fretful and possibly she hadn’t prepared 
its food exactly right. ‘I always trusted 
to dear mamma’s judgment in such mat- 
ters,’ she said. Poor thing! If you'll 
believe me she cries when her four-years- 
old boy is naughty, and sends him to his 
papa to be dealt with!” 

“What does his papa say to that?” 

“Oh, he doesn’t say much, so far as I 
know; just laughs. But he feels Laura’s 
inefficiency. He tells the doctor he has 
given up asking any of his gentlemen 
friends to a meal, his wife is so unused 
to care. But he is very proud of her, as 
we all are. Laura is a brainy woman 
and highly cultured. Nobody else writes 
half as good papers as she does for our 
club. But dear me, we can’t depend 
upon her!” Here Mrs Townsend 
laughed. 

“She positively promised us an article 

on Russia for to-morrow’s meeting; and 
here at the last minute comes a note say- 
ing ‘the baby is sick, and will we please 
excuse her?’ I never saw a person with 
so little sense of responsibility. Don’t 
you think her mother made a great mis- 
take in the way she brought her up?” 
* “A pitiful mistake, Mrs Townsend. 
Most unfortunate for Laura. Ah, well, 
as we all know, Harriet was a superior 
woman. She ‘never meant amiss.’” 
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HERE might have been seen not long 
ago, wending their way through the 
streets of New York to the municipal 
dumping ground at the foot of Canal 
street, on the North river, cartloads of 
something which does not every day 
mingle with the rubbish of that desolate 
place. This something was a lot of so- 
called baking powder. Part of it came 
from a department 
store; the balance 
from a warehouse 
on Greenwich 
street, where it 
had been stored for 
a year or. two. 
There were two or 
three tons of this 
“baking powder,” 
and it was 
promptly sand- 
wiched in between 
layers of ashes 
and garbage on 
one of the department scows—a glimpse 
of the end of one of these scows is shown 
in our picture—and taken out upon the 
great deep and delivered over for such 
use as the mermaids may find for baking 
powder in their submarine kitchens. How 
much of the same stuff may have found 
its way throughout the great city and all 
over the United States into the homes of 
the people, perhaps under other names 
and labels, it is impossible to tell. The 
less the better, as we shall see from the 
testimony of the health authorities, to 
whom we are indebted for the facts in 
this article. 

The New York department of health 
learned from a report of the Connecticut 
state agricultural experiment station that 
a brand of “baking powder” labeled 
Sweetheart One Spoon contained harm- 
ful ingredients, and from its own inspec- 
tors that about two tons of the stuff was 
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stored in the warehouse already men- 
tioned. Samples of the Sweetheart 
“baking powder” were secured and an- 
alyzed by the department’s chemist, 
whose report upon it was as follows: 
ANALYSIS 15068 
Marked, Sweetheart Baking Powder. 
REPORT 

Sample is an alum baking powder containing 
26 per cent of mineral matter insoluble in 
dilute hydrochloric acid, 29 per cent insoluble 
in acetic acid. The mineral matter consists 
of silicates of magnesium and aluminum. 
Microscopic examination shows it to be pul- 
verized rock containing large proportions of 
fine sharp spicules. 

No tartarates, phosphates or starch present. 

DeEGHEILL, Ph D, Acting Chemist. 

In other words, this so-called bak- 
ing powder was more than one-fourth 
pulverized rock, much of which consisted 
of fine, sharp spicules, as dangerous to 
the stomach, so the officials of the health 
department say, as so much ground glass. 
Professor S. L. Penfield of Yale univer- 
sity pronounced the rock to be a mixture 
of pulverized talc and tremolite, the latter 
a species of hornblende much used as a 
filler in paper manufacture. In addition 
to the rock, the ingredients included 22 
per cent of sulphuric acid and 37 per cent 
of alum. The Connecticut station report 
already. mentioned quotes the United 
States Dispensatory, Page 144, as re- 
gards alum: “Alum is a powerful astrin- 
gent with very decided irritant qualities, 
owing to which, when taken internally in 
sufficient quantity, it is emetic and purga- 
tive, and may soon cause gastro-intestinal 
inflammation.” 

The Sweetheart baking powder, by the 
way, was made by the Southern Soda 
Works, Nashville, Tennessee. 

This “baking powder” was advertised 
and sold at a department store as a bar- 
gain, at four cents a pound—a price 
which our readers will agree was dear. 
And this is but an example of the count- 
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less tricks of substitution practiced by 
dealers the country over with food prod- 
ucts of all sorts; an evil against which 
Goop HousEKEEPING cannot utter too 
emphatic a warning. To undersell a 
standard article, they offer a “bargain” 
in its place. And such bargains! The 
doctor and the undertaker profit by these 
“bargains” as well as the unscrupulous 
dealer. 

It is to combat this very evil that we 
set out in this magazine months ago with 
our Pure Food Campaign. We are care- 
ful to investigate all food products before 
permitting them to be advertised in our 
columns. Goop HouSsEKEEPING will not, 
if eternal vigilance avail, be a party to 
the criminal traffic in adulterated foods. 
As Octave Thanet has reiterated in our 
columns in her “Housekeeping Per- 
sonally Conducted” articles, it is a matter 


BAKING POWDER THAT WENT TO 


TALC AND TREMOLITE (ROCK) IN SWEETHEART 
BAKING POWDER, RESIDUE, MAGNIFIED 


of brands; inquire and learn about 
brands. And if we are speaking a word 
for ourselves in urging readers to study 
the pages of Goop HouseEKEEPING for the 
names of the best brands we are certainly 
speaking two words for them. 
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The world is wide, 

In time and tide, 

And—God is guide; 
Then do not hurry. 


Hurry and Worry 


That man is blest 
Who does his best, 
And—leave the rest; 
Then do not worry. 
—Dr Deems. 
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i is difficult to give children the right 
idea of the value of money. We don't 
want them to think money is “the one 
thing needful” in life, but they should 
early learn to be sensible about it. 

In our family, at quite an early age 
the children were given a chance to earn 
a few pennies by their own work. They 
were allowed to spend their earnings as 
they wished, with an occasional caution 
about buying expensive or costly things. 
But when their money was gone, they 
had to earn more, or go without other 
playthings they wanted. They kept -an 
account of their little expenditures and 
thus learned accuracy, reference and 
comparison. 

The children were also taught to 
contribute their mite to charities that 
appealed to them particularly. I ques- 
tion the propriety of asking your chil- 
dren to give to causes like missions or 
temperance, because these are too ab- 
stract. But a family in distress, a poor 
child in sickness, some concrete example 
near by that becomes a part of the child’s 
life, affords a fine opportunity for child- 
ish experience in the pleasures of giving. 
“You ought to give Mr Samuels some- 
thing, daddy; his house burned and he 
hasn’t money enough to build another,” 
ardently urged my youngest hopeful 
(nine years). “Well, how about your 
giving something, too?” I replied. “Oh, 
that’s different,” answered the young- 
ster. “You have more to give than I 
have.” Like children of a larger growth, 
he was willing enough to be generous at 
other people’s expense! I did not 
“preach” to him, but said that I would 
give a dollar for every penny he gave. 
In a few moments he brought me four 
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Children, Money and Experience 


cents, and seemed to take great pleasure 
in the restoration of our neighbor's home. 
A little deed like that inculcates more 
righteousness than hours of moralizing. 

Like many other families in the city, 
we have difficulty in finding work for 
our daughters as they grow older, and 
this is true of the boys up to a certain 
age. So after they have attained some 
discretion in money matters, each one is 
given a certain modest allowance, pay- 
able the first of every month. With it 
they must supply themselves with shoes, 
hats, gloves, and certain other necessa- 
ries. If they buy foolishly, or run short 
because their money has gone for luxu- 
ries, they have to do without some much 
desired necessary article until they are 
again in funds. The experience is often 
as hard for my children as it is for older 
folks, but such experience is a fine 
teacher. It is sometimes. difficult for 
mother and me not to “help out” our lit- 
tle spendthrift daughter, but by control- 
ling ourselves we treat her much as we do 
her thrifty sister. Consequently she is 
now doing much better than at first, 
though her struggles to avoid “going 
broke” are as interesting and ludicrous, 
yet pathetic, to us as they-are instructive 
and tough to her. 

A wealthy friend who visited us re- 
cently happened to witness a rather try- 
ing scene in which one of our boys who 
had exhausted his allowance was denied 
an advance out of his next month’s allow- 
ance dues. When the boy had gone out 
of the room she laughingly remarked: 
“Well, aren’t you stingy—a man as rich 
as you are and won't do that much for 
your own son!” In reply I intimated as 
gently as possible that if she and her hus- 
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OUR BOYS 


band had used similar methods with her 
only son he would not now be a ne’er-do- 
well. 

The incident illustrates how easy it is 
for parents in comfortable circumstances 
to be weak in indulging their children. 
My own judgment is that, do our best in 
this respect, mother and I can hardly 
give our children the “advantages of ad- 
versity” that did so much for my own 
development. It is as common as it is 
mistaken for men who have achieved a 
competency to say to themselves: “My 
children shall have none of the adversity 
that marked my own childhood.” They 
forget that it was just such experience, 
such battling with the world, that de- 


veloped the powers with which they have 
succeeded. Such parents protect their 
boys and girls against the tough experi- 
ences of their own youth, but often fail to 
provide anything to take the place of that 
will-making and energy-storing and 
character-forming experience. Hence 
the frequency with which we see young 
men and women of eighteen to twenty- 
five less able to cope with life than were 
their fathers and mothers at twelve and 
eighteen. 

On the other hand, where these mis- 
takes are scrupulously avoided, the chil- 
dren of our self-made men are forming a 
true aristocracy of character, ability and 
industry. 


Our Boys 


One of the best investments I ever made was 
a small press and type for my boys. They 
were intensely interested in setting type and 
printing. The fun of it seemed to be without 
end. They learned a great deal from this ex- 
perience. It is one of the most effective means 
of teaching English—the right use of words, 
spelling, punctuation. It develops capacity to 
do things with the hands. Carefulness, accu- 
racy, color and other desirable attributes are 
fostered in our boys by an amateur printing 
outfit. City parents will find it a fine thing for 
keeping the boys off the street. 


“Boys under seven half price.’ My son was 
eight, but small for his age, so I bought a 
half-fare ticket. Unfortunately the conductor 
inquired the boy’s age. I demurred and Roger 
spoke right up with simple honesty, “Why, 
daddy, I was eight last birthday!” Funny, 
wasn’t it? No, it was horrible. I had almost 
perjured myself, and what was_ infinitely 
worse, exposed my untruthfulness to my boy, 
all for the sake of a dollar or two. I have 
always felt that my son then got a foretaste of 
the world’s deception that would have been 
better for both of us if it had come from some 
other source. It was my first and last offense 
of the kind. How my wife was troubled over 
it. “We don’t want our children to get the 
idea that we are perfect,” she said, “ for they 
will learn to the contrary soon enough, but do 
let them see that we are honest, in little things 


as in great.” And then I recalled how on our 
boy’s eighth birthday I had presented him with 
the worn and faded letter that had been writ- 
ten to me by my mother on my eighth birthday, 
with injunctions to not only heed it himself but 
to give it to his son when he should be eight 
years old. This is what the letter said: 

My Dear Son: You are now eight years old. 
Here is a present for you—four words which 
I hope you will never forget: ALWAYS 
SPEAK THE TRUTH. 

Your Lovine Moruer. 

August 20, 1868. 


How are you fitting your sons for success 
in life? What other course would you pursue 
if you could, and why? Statements of actual 
experience from fathers and mothers in re- 
sponse to these questions cannot fail to be 
beneficial to all who desire the higher life of 
the household. Goop HovuseKEEPING invites 
such letters, and Pater Familias has kindly 
consented to “digest” them for our readers. 


Teach boys to do things about the house— 
sweep, dust, mend, cook, set table, make beds, 
and the like. Don’t expect them to do this 
sort of work constantly, but let them know 
how. It is educational, to a certain degree. I 
have blessed my mother a thousand times for 
giving me this training (though my wife 
somewhat dryly remarks that she doesn’t care 
to have me exercise my abilities in this line 
just now). Especially if a boy shows a bent 
for mechanics, encourage him to do whatever 
tinkering is required about the house. 
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President Eliot Upon Woman’s Education 


HE influence of President Eliot of 
Harvard university upon educational 
methods in the United States, both in the 
colleges and in the public schools, whose 
courses are modified largely by the col- 
leges, has been very great, greater per- 
haps than that of any other living man. 
His views concerning the proper relation 
of domestic or sanitary science to a 
woman’s college course were accordingly 
sought by the Editor of this magazine 
through a personal interview, as follows: 
“The growing demand for the teach- 
ing of domestic science—or sanitary sci- 
ence, as they describe it at the University 
of Chicago—meets with one principal 
objection : the college authorities say that 
the college aims with a young woman 
as with a young man to train and broaden 
the intellect, to lay the foundation, with- 
out taking into account the individual’s 
future or probable occupation.” 
“T should hardly agree with the posi- 
tion,” replied President Eliot, “that col- 
should not take into 


lege education 
acccount the probable life occupation of 


the student. A young man or woman 
who graduates say at 
twenty-three years of 
age has spent probably 
one-third of his or her 
life in the training of 
the mind for the work 
of the remaining years, _ 
and this training 
should have a decided 
bearing upon_ that 
work.” 

“But the idea of im- 
mediate or direct util- 
ity in the choice of a 
course of study seems 
to be scouted by these 
educators. Is it not 
true that the ancient 
languages, for exam- 
ple, which are said to 
have ‘culture’ for their 


the college courses with a view to 
utility ?” 

“Yes; if you mean at the time of the 
revival of learning five centuries ago. 
Latin was the common vehicle of learn- 
ing, and the common language of schol- 
ars. It was as indispensable then as the 
study of English is now.” 

“The view that there ‘is no sex in in- 
tellect’ as regards education, then, does 
not have your endorsement ?” 

“T think that is arrant nonsense!” re- 
plied President Eliot with a smile. “A 
deal of rubbish has been printed on the 
education of women.” 

“Tt at least shows an interest?” 

“Yes, yes”; smilingly. “We find it 
wise to regard the coming occupation of 
young men in planning their college 
training, whenever possible—that is, 
when they know what their life work is 
to be. Now, one can predict the occupa- 
tion of the great majority of women. 
We know that they are destined to be 
mothers and home-makers.” 

“The sciences, then, that will aid them 
the most in their life work have a legiti- 
mate place in the col- 
lege curriculum, pro- 
vided these are scien- 
tifically and thoroughly 
taught? 

“Radcliffe college, 
which is affiliated with 
Harvard university, 
provides repetitions of 
the courses of that in- 
stitution ; all its courses 
are Harvard courses 
under Harvard teach- 
ers. For this reason it 
does not include do- 
mestic science in its 
curriculum ?” 

“Nothing under that 
title. It has courses in 


purpose, were placed in 


chemistry, physics, zo- 
ology and hygiene.” 
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Food and Character 
In Advocacy of “Bland” Diet and High Thinking 


By Noyes 


ie Thomas Hardy’s Far from the Mad- 

ding Crowd, Jan Coggan, who used to 
go courting at Farmer Everdene’s and 
was there allowed to drink as much ale as 
he liked, says: “And so you see ‘twas 
beautiful ale, and I wished to value his 
kindness as much as I could, and do not 
be so ill-mannered as to drink only a 
thimbleful, which would have been insult- 
ing the man’s generosity—and so | used 
to eat a lot of salt fish afore going, and 
then by the time I got there I were as dry 
as a lime basket—so thorough dry that 
that ale would slip down—ah, ‘twould 
slip down sweet! Happy times! heav- 
enly times! Such lovely drunks as I 
used to have at that house!” 

What Jan Coggan used to do purpose- 
fully, many are in the habit of doing half 
unconsciously, indulging one appetite in 
order to create the necessity for indulg- 
ing another. It is upon this weakness of 
human nature that many who cater to 
human appetites thrive. It is no mere 
accident that pretzels are furnished with 
beer, pickles with maple honey, or that 
gambling, drinking and other immorality 
flourish in the same resorts. The indul- 
gence of one appetite leads to the indul- 
gence of another. Once realize that this 
is so, and we are on the way to discover- 
ing a way of escape from yielding to 
what would be otherwise unconquerable 
desires. For just as the eating of salty 
food creates ungovernable thirst, so the 
indulgence in certain beverages and food 
creates other appetites. 

Tolstoi has pointed out clearly in some 
of his stories the connection between dif- 
ferent appetites. He reminds us that the 
mouzik (peasant) who eats too much 
nourishing food and even drinks freely, 
works off the energy thereby created in 
hard labor, whereas the man or woman 
of leisure who eats and drinks all sorts 


of stimulating stuff, has no healthy coun- 
teracting exercise, and hence is led into 
all sorts of sensuality. 

What can be plainer than that in deal- 
ing with a tyrannical appetite, the first 
thing to do is to understand the physical 
causes of it? There is no use in scolding 
ourselves or pleading with each other to 
leave off this or that bad habit, be it nico- 
tinism, alcoholism, or any other kind of 
sensualism, and at the same time continue 
to indulge in stimulating food. Here lies 
one of the hardest dilemmas that a house- 
wife meets in providing her table. At it 
sit her healthy man and boys. She is 
under constant obligation to please them, 
and ordinarily assumes that whatever 
they like to eat it is her duty to provide. 
Once provided, there is little question that 
they will eat what is set before them, ask- 
ing no question for conscience’s sake. If 
the boys like eggs, they are given eggs in 
plenty, and yet there is hardly any more 
risky food than too many eggs. It is 
little short of madness for men of seden- 
tary life to eat meat three times a day. 
And as for peppers, pickles, spices, sauces 
—tabasco and other—the less said of 
them and the less seen of them the better. 
We only need to recall our own experi- 
ence to see the connection between stimu- 
lating or indigestible food and bad tem- 
pers or, worse yet, tyrannous sensuality. 

One might almost say that the recipe 
for a happy home was what has been 
aptly called a “bland” diet. While it is 
not literally true that eating hog makes 
a hog of a man, yet it is true that there is 
a large connection between diet and char- 
acter. Bloodthirsty, lustful races are 
those that eat meat—largely rare meat— 
freely, whereas the gentle, industrious, 
persistent races are mostly grain and 
fruit eaters. While the controversy over 
vegetarianism is one for scientists to 
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settle, even the humblest of us can afford 
to try for himself the advantages of a 
“bland” diet. It is a most interesting ex- 
perience to see how acute and sensitive 
the sense of taste can become by avoiding 
food that has a strong taste. No one 
knows the delicate sweets and acids, oils 
and bites in our common cereals and 
fruits who eats huge chunks of fish, flesh 
and fowl highly flavored, and deluged 
with biting sauces. Simplicity of life can 
be as much a part of diet as of furniture 
or clothes. 

But, one says: “I have no appetite. 
I do not want to eat plain food. Only 
highly seasoned food tastes good enough 
to eat.” This only shows, beloved reader, 
how perverted your appetite is. What 
you need is what Mark Twain calls “the 
appetite cure.” Read his entertaining 
story by that name. You insist on stuff- 
ing yourself with food that your body 
does not need. You eat anywhere from 
six to twenty-four hours ahead of time. 
You turn your stomach into a lunch bas- 
ket. And then what happens? Either all 
your nervous energy is consumed in the 
attempt to digest this unnecessary load, 
or you have on your hands the fearful job 
of suppressing your passions. 

Suppose your trouble is the first one: 
you consume all your energy in digesting 
your load. You are as tired as almost no 
amount of physical work could make 
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you, and so you stimulate yourself into 
activity with some poison which creates 
still stronger appetite for sharp food. Or 
suppose you are in the stage where your 
strong diet furnishes you with more blood 
and energy than your daily work calls 
for. Now you are an animal, and the 
chances are you will wreak your passions 
along the line of least resistance. But if 
instead of running ahead of time in this 
way, you should wait for your appetite to 
catch up, and even let it keep ahead of 
its satisfaction. Two meals a day is all 
that many people need; some thrive on 
one meal a day. Immanuel Kant did. I 
know a lady who cured herself of indiges- 
tion and nervous prostration by limiting 
herself to one meal a day. There is far 
less danger in eating too little than in eat- 
ing too much, and the safest way to avoid 
eating too much is to eat less often. Now, 
one is more apt to be deceived about his 
morning appetite than any other. He 
does not realize that the digestive process 
goes on slowly during sleep, and by eat- 
ing in preparation for work to come 
instead of eating to restore the losses 
caused by work done, he inverts the true 
relation of food and work. He turns his 
stomach into a lunch basket, to the de- 
struction of both lunch and stomach. 

So then our conclusion is this: live on 
a bland diet and never eat till you are 


hungry. 


AN ARTISTIC GROUPING OF MANTEL ORNAMENTS 
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TS end of our story must begin at 
the door of the butler’s pantry. But 
why do we call it butler’s pantry, unless 
our one servitor is like the wife of whom 
Shakespeare wrote: “Fie, daughter, 
when my old wife lived upon this day, 
she was both pantler, butler, cook.” Sup- 


pose we call it a “serving room,” and for. 


better service on the part of our “pantler, 
butler, cook,” there was a glass peephole 
put in the upper part of this door, in 
which the needs of the family and guest 
are signaled. This enables her to wash 
up after the first course, or arrange the 
second, and yet keep an eye on the table. 
The sink is directly under the window, 
with draining boards on either side and 
shelves underneath the boards for pans 
and drainers; and the chafing-dish, two 
nickel towel holders and hooks for dip- 
pers and mops complete this side of the 
room. On the opposite side is the usual 
outfit of glass door cupboards and capa- 
cious drawers, and a big broad shelf to 
lay things on. A part of one end of this 
room on the sink side was partitioned off 
into a closet for the cold storage of food. 
This has a small window, electric light, 
plenty of shelf room and the refrigerator. 
Every eatable can be kept here and the 
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Dining Room to Back 
Door 


Concluding the Apartment Description 
of Last Month 


By Lrnpa Hutt LarNep 


housekeeper can see at a glance the con- 
tents of her larder. 

A swing door leads from this serving 
room into the kitchen, and this kitchen is 
large, comfortable and convenient, in 
spite of the prevailing belief that it is 
easier to work in a closet. We have been 
recommended by small kitchen advocates 
to look into the tail-end of a dining car 
or into the bowels of a ship, or under- 
neath the wagon-home usually called a 
“prairie schooner,” and just see how easy 
it is to do much in small quarters. Never- 
theless, we must take: into consideration 
that these are small of necessity, and we 
believe that whenever possible it is best 
to have enough room to breathe in and to 
accommodate an extra worker or two. 
In these days of specialists, the maid-of- 
all-work is frequently reinforced by the 
helping hand from outside. The increase 
in the number of hourly servitors shows 
which way the wind is blowing, and it is 
one step toward the solution of the do- 
mestic industrial problem. 

As I said before, this particular 
kitchen is big enough to be comfortable 
to work in and yet not too roomy for 
convenience, and the best feature about 
it is that there are no dark kitchen closets 
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or cubbyholes to harbor the debris and 
dirt that are apt to escape the scrutiny of 
a busy housekeeper. On either side of 
the serving room door are shelves for 
kitchen china and other necessities. One 
set of shelves, the one for china, goes 
around the corner and is protected by 
doors, while the other set goes only to 
the corner and has a rolling shade which 
is pulled down when its contents are not 
in use. Next this set, on the south side 
of the room, is a door leading into a bed- 
room; a passageway and closet for -its 
occupant’s clothing make the actual bed- 
room just a little further away from the 
scene of action. This room has a large 
east window and is also big enough to 
accommodate two if necessary. Next 
this bedroom door in the kitchen is the 
dumb waiter opening, and underneath 
a closed cupboard for pots and kettles, 
the doors of which when opened expose 
the entire interior. The top of this cup- 
board serves as a shelf for the things 
which come from the dumb waiter; on 
one side of this opening is the coffee 
grinder, and on the other the self-sifting 
flour bin. Then we have the door lead- 
ing into the outside hall and then a long 
marble table which fills the corner com- 
pletely. Over this is a low-rimmed shelf 
for all sorts of small utensils which are 
in constant use; above this is a slanting 
shelf for cook books, over which a nar- 
row rubber band is drawn so as to hold 
the books open, and still above is a sheif 
for the clock and the calendar. Then 
between this and the ceiling is a glass 
transom which serves as a ventilator and 
is particularly useful in removing that 
greatest objection to apartment house- 
keeping—odors of cookery. Underneath 
the transom and the two upper shelves 
are hooks for numerous spoons, egg 
beaters and small stewpans, and a slate 
for memorandum of needed supplies. 
One wise housekeeper I know uses this 
slate for her marketing list; as she al- 
ways drives to market it is no hardship 
to put the slate in the carriage pocket. 
We are now at the west end, which has 
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two large windows with a gas range, 
shelves and hooks for cooking utensils 
between them. This range is fitted with 
a pipe for the purpose of carrying off 
the smoke when broiling meats. The gas 
stove was made convenient and roomy 
by placing it about a foot from the wall 
and filling in the space with a shelf cov- 
ered with sheet iron. Then an extra 
sheet iron oven, a portable one, large 
enough to take in the turkey platter, was 
secured for a plate warmer. This rests 
on the shelf and also over a pilot burner, 
thus making room to cook more dishes 
while the first lot are kept hot. We have 
in the next corner the beginning of the 
sink and draining boards, which end in 
a slop hopper close to the door leading 
into the broom closet passageway, spoken 
of long ago. The sink and hopper are 
of porcelain, with hot and cold water 
faucets over each. Underneath the drain- 
ing boards are shelves for pans, and one 
drawer for knives and forks. Of course 
all plumbing is exposed. Over the sink 
is a long nickel bar for clean towels and 
plenty of hooks for more necessaries, 
and over the hopper is the hand towel 
and roller. In the corner near the win- 
dow is a six-armed towel rack which can 
be pushed back when not in use. 

A marble table in the center, plenty of 
side brackets for light, numerous electric 
bells and a hard wood floor finish the 
kitchen story; no, not quite, for the com- 
fort of the “pantler, butler, cook” is 
considered, as there is room for a rock- 
ing chair as well as another chair or two, 
and a high stool for the occasional rest. 
Indeed, while still at work this kitchen is 
so bright and clean and attractive that 
the housekeeper is often pleased to find 
herself in the rocking chair beside the 
marble table. This is really killing two 
birds with one stone, for from this van- 
tage ground she can peer into every de- 
partment of her office. 

From the back door of this kitchen we 
may either go upstairs to an attic room 
all locked and latticed for private use, 
one for each apartment, or we may go 
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DINING ROOM TO BACK DOOR 


A VIEW OF THE KITCHEN IN MRS LARNED’S MODEL APARTMENT. 
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down to the cellar, to find that ample 
provision has also been made here for 
the private use of each tenant. 

A laundry in the cellar, with a drying 
room in the attic as well as in the back 
yard, completes the arrangement of two 
days each week for each apartment. Of 
course the back corridor is inclosed with- 
in brick walls, with plenty of windows 
and electric lights ; and the dumb waiter, 
which is big enough to carry everything 
but people, with large doors opening 
into each corridor, runs from the cellar 
to the attic. A neat provision for garbage 
and refuse is built in on each landing, 
directly under the end window, and it is 
the janitor’s business to remove its con- 
tents every day, besides keeping the en- 


tire corridor as well as the front hall and 
stairs in perfect order. 

A system of switches makes it possible 
to turn on the lights before entering the 
rooms. This is an especially good ar- 
rangement for the dining room, bath- 
room, front hall, back hall and cellar. 
Steam heat for the winter and boiling 
water from the cellar both night and day, 
all the year around, with electric bells and 
lights wherever necessary, and screens 
at every window and outside door, not 
forgetting the piazza, make this apart- 
ment not only a delightful abiding place 
in summer as well as in winter, but give 
its occupants an excellent and prolonged 
opportunity to shirk care and responsi- 
bility and take things easy. 
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Mr Toad, Assistant Gardener 


By Aucusta R. PINNEY a 


ew the garden of my old home there is 
a well-house. One day many years 
ago I was standing near it and | heard 
a sound coming from the well. I opened 
the door and found a hop-toad vainly 
striving to get out of a bucket partly 
filled with water. I helped the poor crea- 
ture out. As I am very fond of animals, 
no matter of what class, I held the toad 
in my hand and rubbed it. It began to 
sing. 1 had never heard a toad sing or 
make any noise. I was startled and I 
thoughtlessly threw it from me, but I 
picked it up again and put it in my apron 
and stroked it beneath its jaws with a 
little stick. It commenced to sing again, 
and continued to sing long enough for 
me to walk down a path to some friends 
who were standing about one hundred 
feet from the well. I said: “What do 
you think I have in my apron?” They 
replied: “You are cruel! you have a 
chicken. Just hear it.” “I have no 
“Well, then, you 
They were aston- 


chicken,” I replied. 
have a musical toy.” 
ished to find that I had a toad, and that 


it could make so loud a peeping. Day 
after day I went into the garden and 
stroked that toad. It would hold up its 
head for me to scratch its neck, and it 
would turn its head from side to side to 
be petted. It became so tame that it 
hopped to meet me. 

A lady who lives near me has a toad so 
tvell trained that it jumps upon her lap 
and then upon a table near her in order 
to catch flies. Another lady has tree- 
toads as pets. They have the freedom of 
the house and go about hunting flies. 
Whenever they wish to go out on the 
porch they hop close to the door and 
trill. My friend opens the door and out 
they go. When they wish to return, they 
approach the door and make the same 
noise to ask for admittance. They enjoy 
life indoors and always come back into 
the house of their own accord. Thev 
have a basin of sand for their bed and 


a large pan of water for their bathtub. 
They are very orderly and clean. ,.. When 
they wish to sleep they go to their basin 
of sand, and when to wash, they go to 
their pan of water for a bath. They 
hibernate in the house, burying them- 
selves in the basin of sand and remaining 
in it during the winter. 

One day a book agent came to this 
lady’s house and endeavored to sell her 
a book. They did not want the book and 
so told the agent repeatedly, who, how- 
ever, lingered. The toads looked down 
from the top of a bookcase, their friend 
knowing very well if the agent did not 
move soon the toads would jump into 
the agent’s lap, just as she had trained 
them to jump into hers. The agent per- 
sisted. Down came the toads, first one, 
then another, then the third, plump into 
the lap of the agent, who fled inconti- 
nently amid wild exclamations. 

Last summer I had a pair of horned 
toads sent me from Temple, Texas, 
where this kind of toad is utilized in 
keeping greenhouses free from ants and 
other insects. I gave them to my friend. 
The tree-toads were surprisingly friendly 
to them, although the horned toad does 
not belong to the toad family, but to the 
lizard. The tree-toads and horned toads 
would eat from the same dish and they 
all would huddle up in a corner to sleep, 
their heads resting on one another. 

Tree-toads eat grasshoppers vora- 
ciously ; horned toads find it difficult to 
eat so large an insect, yet these pets did 
try to eat them. They are much more 
timid than the tree-toads, they scamper 
off to hide themselves at the approach 
of anyone. This shyness makes it diffi- 
cult to train them sufficiently to take flies 
from one’s fingers, but after a while thev 
learn to do this. Tree-toads will in a 
short time lose all fear and will take flies 
and other insects from one’s hand. 

Some years ago I had a horned toad 
that became very tame. I had a collar 
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to which a string was attached fitted to 
its neck to tether it in the garden. It 
used to spend many hours lying in the 
sun, running off to hide as soon as any- 
one approached. If I placed my hand 
near it, it would climb to my shoulder. 
Its life came to a sudden ciose. A man 
came into the garden, and as it was run- 
ning away, kilied it. He said, “I killed 
the wicked looking thing.” 

Hop-toads, tree-toads and horned toads 
can be tamed. They enjoy being petted 


DISCOVERIES 


By Our Observers and Experimenters 


I have two thermometers, one on the north 
side of the house and the other on the south 
side. In cold weather the one on the south 
side runs from ten degrees to fifteen degrees 
lower than the other, the greater divergence 
being in the colder weather. I thin the truth 
is about half way between them. So much 
more for inaccurate thermometers.—W. A. T. 


¥# When you bring into the house a bouquet 
of tulips from the garden, see that you do not 
also bring in several buffalo-moth beetles— 
little chinchilla fellows with a tiny red stripe 
between the wings. Tulips, as I have dis- 
covered, are his favorite flower.—B. P. 


After all, there is nothing that takes the 
pain and swelling and discoloraticn out of a 
bruise so well as common brown paper soaked 
in vinegar, a remedy which must be old as 
Mother Goose, for we know Jill plastered 
Jack’s broken head with it—C. 

¥ During a visit at an army post I picked up a 
new wrinkle from the soldiers. They use a 
crust of bread often, to clean the white stripes 
of their trousers. This I find is an excellent 
idea when applied to light felt hats, gloves or 
even a wool gown.—Emma Paddock Telford. 
The real significance of the “trading stamp” 
or coupon bestowed by retail stores upon shop- 
pers and customers with their purchases was 
explained to the writer in a way which chal- 
lenges the attention of husbands. The value 


and when tamed they are very willing 
that someone should catch flies for them. 
In collecting moths around the electric 
lights at night, one has to take his chance 
with the bats and toads, as the toads have 
discovered that electric lights draw in- 
sects large and small. Soon after the 
lights are turned on, the toads take a 
place under the lights to watch for the 
insects that fall, either from striking the 
globe of the lamp, or dropping when 
they are hard pressed by bats. 


of the stamp or coupon must come out of the 
storekeeper or the customer, and of course it 
comes out of the customer. Men know this, 
and some of the women know it; such do not 
expect to get something for nothing. The 
secret of the success of the system is traced by 
shrewd observers to the multitude of womer 
whose husbands allow them little or no spend- 
ing money. Bills for necessaries are paid and 
no questions asked, the wives getting the trad- 
ing stamps for their own use. This, in my 
opinion, serves the niggardly husbands right.— 


# When Arbor day comes around each year 
trees are planted, sometimes with more zeal 
than discretion. So great is the love for foli- 
age that we are apt to forget that the same 
law applies to tree planting as to everything 
else. Out in the field, the soil about the trees 
receives the needed sunshine and reasonable 
drainage. When the earth is in a normal con- 
dition it is healthful; the grassy bank in a 
state of nature is a pleasant place for man to 
sit. It is quite a different thing when the earth 
fails to receive what it requires. When it is 
saturated with foul odors from drain pipes, 
and dirty water, when the drainage is not suffi- 
cient, and when from too much foliage the 
purifying light from the sun is excluded, then 
we have about our homes an element of danger 
to health and even life itself. When to 
unhealthy surroundings of the home are added 
the dark, ill-ventilated cellar and the rooms 
into which the sunlight cannot enter, is it any 
wonder that consumption is a scourge? The 
noble trees in the streets of many of our 
American cities and towns, and in the grounds 
about our homes, are a beautiful sight, but 
when we consider the deaths caused by the 
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overshading, we may well shudder. All this 
beauty of foliage does not conduce to the sav- 
ing of one life; it is purely ornamental, and 
thousands of people perish every year because 
the air about the home is stagnant and damp. 
In many a home where the incipient cough 
shows the signal of the coming of the great 
white scourge, lives could be saved by the 
active and vigorous use of the ax about the 
house. We regard the trees as the friends of 
our youth; they may have been planted by 
mother or father, and we love them from asso- 
ciation. For the sake of those we love better 
than trees or home itself, we must clear away 
the menacing shade, and oppose not God’s 
great gift of health and life, sunlight—W. T. 
Parker, M D. 


#I have discovered, what lots of other folks 
are also learning, that what we need in this 
life is simplicity. Instead of making exist- 
ence increasingly complex, we should make it 
progressively simple. Who will tell us how 
to apply simplicity in our homes, our work, 
duties, life? For one thing, I have learned 
from experience to buy only: what is either use- 
ful or ornamental, or both. I have quit attach- 
ing myself to a lot of useless junk, as I did 
formerly before I screwed up courage enough 
to throw this stuff out of my house—M. K. 
Vera. 


I made a fortunate discovery at the begin- 
ning of the summer, that has lessened the 
amount of my ice bill. I tried first putting a 
newspaper over the ice in the refrigerator; 
but as I like to use the small piece, left in the 
box when the new ice comes, for my water 
cooler, I found this would not do, as the ice 
tasted of the paper. Then I tried wrapping the 
ice in flannel. This was good, but to keep a 
fresh flannel ready and all clean and sweet 
made extra labor. Finally I spread a double 
thickness of old carpet over the outside top of 
the refrigerator. This was a perfect success. 
My ice account from April 1 to October 1 was 
two dollars less than the year previous, and we 
certainly had as warm a summer. I made more 
ices and frozen desserts this summer, too.— 


Blue litmus paper will turn red in the pres- 
ence of an acid, so that by testing a drop of 
milk that is under suspicion, the matter can be 
settled at once without tasting. More than 
this, it will report the presence of the acid when 
it cannot be discovered by taste and will pre- 
vent the spoiling of many a pudding and cus- 
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tard. When sour milk and soda are used the 
paper will show just when the soda neutralizes 
the acid. In this case the red litmus paper is of 
use, since if too much soda has been added the 
red paper will turn blue. This will bring to an 
end the biscuits dotted with brown soda spots. 
—Helen Teetus. 


#I had the most lamentable failures with 
molasses candy until I discovered that I was 
using all sorts of molasses except the real New 
Orleans variety. Obtain this for candy making 
if you have to make your grocer produce an 
affidavit to its purity.—I. 


¥ Here is a recipe for canning pineapple which 
I have used many times. The pineapple will 
be good often two years; better and fresher 
than if cooked. Pare sweet sugar pineapples, 
and get out all the hard core; then chop. Take 
equal parts of pineapple and sugar, stir them 
well together. Let it stand over night; in the 
morning put it in the cans.—Jane Beartram. 


“John, see if you can’t find a little charcoal 
somewhere; the last bag’s empty.” This from 
the furnace cellar. Then the sound of foot- 
steps and the sight of John junior coming out 
of his sister’s room carrying a grape basket full 
of the desired kindling which he hands to his 
father with the remark, “I found it under 
Anna’s bed—saw it there the other day.” This 
may sound to the uninitiated as if Anna were 
not brought up to have “a place for everything 
and everything in its place;” but she was only 
using the well-known absorbent quality of char- 
coal to assist in keeping her dainty room abso- 
lutely wholesome and sweet. It was not 
natural that she should leave her black helper 
in plain sight. We keep an open bag or box of 
it in closets that we fancy have not sufficient 
ventilation, and use it about the rooms with a 
lavish hand when shutting up the house for the 
summer. We tuck a few bits among the stones 
that support our Chinese lily bulbs, and the 
water in each hyacinth glass is kept pure by the 
presence of a small piece. The bottoms of our 
window boxes and flower pots have a layer of 
charcoal to act as filter and worm destroyer, 
and to keep the earth from souring. We do 
not forget to add a lump to the fat that is try- 
ing out in the oven, nor to drop a piece into the 
frying kettle to make sure that no essence of 
last Sunday’s fishballs contaminates the banana 
fritters. We tie some of it up in a square of old 
muslin and when it is boiling with strong smell- 
ing vegetables we imagine that the odor is not 
so all-pervading—though our imagination is not 
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sufficient for cabbage. I almost forgot to say 
that incidentally we save all these pieces to 
make a quick fire for broiling; or allow John 
senior to have them to revive the drooping 
spirits of a discouraged or neglected furnace 
fire—A. W. 


#A good way to prevent the hand from be- 
coming heated, when one has a large ironing 
before her, is to put a piece of thin leather and 
a piece of paper next to the top layer when 
making the ironing holder. I use the top part 
of an old shoe. Also put a piece of cloth like 
the cover, one half the size of the holder, on 
the outside. Sew around the edge when sew- 
ing cover on, but leave it free in the center of 
holder and slip the fingers into this pocket when 
ironing, which prevents the heat reaching them. 
—Annie Bruce. 


A pair of lace curtains that were washed 
recently were so badly torn it seemed impos- 
sible to mend them; but they are done and you 
cannot find the repaired places without hunt- 
ing for them. The secret of success is to dip 
pieces of curtain net—which may be bought 
with different sized meshes—into cold starch, 
lay them over the torn places and press with a 
hot iron. Press firmly all the edges and you 
will be pleased with the result. The iron must 
be hot enough to cook the starch, being care- 
ful not to scorch the goods. Often curtains 
are longer than is necessary. In that case a 
piece may be cut from the top and used instead 
of buying the net. If it is necessary to wash 
the curtains again, catch the rents lightly to- 
gether after moistening and removing the 
patches, which are to be saved and used again. 
—M. H. 


By actual experience I have mended china by 
tying the broken parts tightly together and 
boiling in sweet skimmed milk. If it has any 
cream in it it won’t answer. Let the boiling 
process be slow, of several hours’ duration, 
and you can’t break the china again in the same 
place. This does not apply to real china, how- 
ever, but any ordinary class of stone china. 
—Mrs J. J. Naive. 


Every spring before screens are put in place 
they should, besides being carefully and thor- 
oughly brushed, be given a coat of prepared 
black screen varnish or of spar varnish. Ap- 
ply with a brush, covering frame and all, and 
rub into the mesh on both sides. This pre- 
serves screens for many years and keeps them 
looking bright and new. If the varnish clogs 
the mesh, thin it with a little turpentine; the 
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latter also acts as a dryer and gives less chance 
for an accumulation of germ-laden dust. How 
much more peace of mind we enjoyed in our 
ignorance, before microbes came into fashion! 
—B. P. 


¥ While away teaching school, I often found it 
convenient to leave my winter garments stored 
in the attic of my boarding house from one 
year to the next. As my boarding mistress 
and myself objected strongly to moth balls, we 
tried another scheme. We sprinkled each gar- 
ment liberally with pepper, ordinary black 
pepper. Then the next autumn they were hung 
out of doors for one breezy day and we had no 
moths and no disagreeable odor—May F. 
Wilford. 


<A case of indigestion at my house seems to 
me clearly traceable to eating when fatigued. 
My better half would come home at noon from 
her daily round of errands, looking tired 
enough to drop, but rather than delay lunch 
she would sit right down and eat—or try to eat. 
This went on for months. Now she is suffer- 
ing with exhaustion, with loss of appetite and 
the inability to digest any but the simplest of 
food, and that in very small quantities. Moral! 
—Mister. 


An original device for keeping the spoons, 
knives and forks one uses in a kitchen in a 
neat and handy place has given satisfaction 
for six years. The baking is prepared on a 
broad shelf in the pantry. On the wall at the 
right side of this broad shelf, a cleat was nailed 
securely. It is about two inches wide, one inch 
thick and twenty inches long. A piece of 
elastic webbing, black, and about an inch wide, 
was tacked firmly to one end; it was then 
pulled tightly and stretched a little before 
being turned in and tacked at the other end: 
between the two ends, tacks are driven at ir- 


regular distances, for wide and narrow knives, 
and for different sizes of spoons. Even a tiny 
salt spoon for measuring has its place, and 
the smallest of paring knives, too. Space being 
limited, this saves the room of a knife box on 
the shelf. The articles themselves are much 
more easily taken up to use than they could be 
from a box and stay in better condition. Each 
one is always in its place and can be found in 
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the dark if necessary. Silk elastic lasts longer 
than a cotton quality, paying in the end much 
more than the difference in cost. Large-headed 
tacks were used, of a strong kind. When the 
elastic wears and becomes loose it can be 
drawn up tightly after removing tacks; the 
tacks are then driven in once more.—March 
Fourth. 


In the late spring, when even good potatoes 
will turn black in cooking, I add to the water 
in which they are boiled half a cup of milk. 
They come from the kettle white and mealy.— 


In making doughnuts it is much the better 
way, in my experience, to do the mixing needed 
with a spoon and thin batter rather than dough 
on the kneading board. One whole egg and the 
yolk of another make nicer doughnuts than 
either one or two whole eggs. 
slowly and stir well until a batter is made as 
stiff as can be easily stirred. Then stir briskly 
until the batter takes on a waxy look and has 
lost most of its inclination to stick. Turn on 
the board and knead lightly into shape to roll. 
When so made very little if any shortening is 
needed. These doughnuts will not soak fat 
and will keep fresh longer if after frying they 
are sprinkled lightly with sugar. The sugar 
that does not adhere I keep in a jelly glass and 
use for sweetening molasses cake or cookies. 
I add this, for I have seen it thrown away as 
useless.—Mrs R. G. D. 


For every dollar my husband spends for to- 
bacco, he renders an account to me, as I am 
the home treasurer. I set aside a dollar for my 
own personal uses for every one spent for the 
weed, and my husband cannot, and does not, 
complain, for I have no corresponding habit 
which calls for money. Part of my “tobacco 
money” I think I shall use in the care of my 
hair. Constant dwelling in a cloud of tobacco 
smoke takes the gloss out of a woman’s hair.— 


T. 

# Many owners of country houses have been 
troubled over the question of getting in the 
winter’s coal. The unsightly black dust dis- 
figures the turf or gravel near the cellar win- 
dows, and many devices have been invented to 
prevent the scattering of the dust. A gentle- 
man of my acquaintance went so far as to have 
the white gravel, of which he was inordinately 
proud, taken up on each of such occasions. After 
the coal had been dumped on the ground and 
shoveled in, the gravel was carefully laid down 
again. Still another friend constructed a tem- 
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porary platform of planks for the reception 3f 
the coal. This scheme worked fairl) weil, al- 
though the particles of coal still remained 
about. But it was an old sea captain who 
solved the difficulty for our village. His pian 
was to spread a heavy sail on the ground about 
the window. On this the coal was dumped. 
When the coal was all in the sail cloth was 
shaken inside the coal cellar, and the entire 
process has proved so economical, handy and 
cleanly that it bids fair to be adopted by the 
entire neighborhood.—Mrs C. T. Fraser. 


A happy thought came to a mother of five 
little ones when she said one night, “We will 
march to bed, as the soldiers do when on 
parade.” The children were soon in their night- 
gowns, with mamma ahead as captain, a light 
in her hand, the brigade formed into line. 
When mamma counted “one,” five little feet 
went pat on the stair; as she counted “two,” ten 
little feet were on the stair. Thus they marched 
cheerfully to bed, every night, until they had 
learned to keep step, like soldiers. Mamma 
said, “Now you can keep step so nicely by 
counting, we will march to-night singing, 


“Softly now the light of day 
Fades upon my sight away; 
Free from care, from labor free, 
Lord, I would commune with thee.” 
Other songs were learned. Then one night 
mamma went to that city of which it is said, 
“and there shall be no night there.” So 
mamma’s marching was over, the good night 
brigade broken up, as auntie did not feel. like 
getting the children to bed that way.—Eliza 
Bradish. 


#A Cuban woman told me of a new dish 
which I have tried and found delicious. Buy 
some green bananas (every groceryman has 
them), peel, cut across in the middle, then 
cut each end into two long slices and fry in 
boiling fat, exactly as if they were French 
fried potatoes. Drain them on brown paper, 
shake salt over them and eat as a vege- 
table.—B. 


# One cannot be too careful, we find, in using 
celery seed as flavoring to put in little enough. 
I made a soup one day which demanded celery 


stalks. I had none, so used celery seed, and 
my husband asked, “Is this soup flavored with 
varnish?” That is exactly the fiavor obtained 
by a few grains too much.—I. 


® Curtains are much nicer after they are 
washed to be pinned down than to be dried in 
frames. Lay old sheets on the floor and lay 
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the curtains one on top of each other all the 
same way; two persons will do this part of the 
work more quickly and easily than one. Now 
carefully match the scallops and pin to the 
floor. If a room cannot be spared during the 
day for this purpose, if the curtains are pinned 
down at bedtime they will be nearly dry in 
the morning, when they can be taken up and 
carefully laid over clothes frames or even 
chairs until they are thoroughly dry.—M. H. 


#I have thoroughly enjoyed giving our baby 
her bath since her father made a bath tub on 
legs, so that I can sit in 
my low rocker and 
bathe her without 
straining my back in the 
least. I have her basket, 
an extra large one con- 
taining all I need, on 
a chair by my side, and when I dress her 
| take her on my lap, which is covered 
with a large flannel apron. The tub is 
made of a piece of rubber sheeting thirty 
inches wide and one and one-fourth yards 
long, at each corner I folded the edges together 
for five inches and then folded that point back 
even with the edge of the end so that on each 
end the two points are folded toward the cen- 
ter. I oversewed a piece of strong cotton 
belting twenty inches long to the edge on each 
end to keep the folds in place. The frame is 
made of four cross legs thirty inches long. At 
the top are two bars thirty-six inches long to 
which the sides of rubber and the ends of the 
cotton belting are very firmly tacked. Where 
the legs cross they are pivoted by a long screw 
to a heavy central bar thirty-six inches long, 
so that the tub can be folded like a camp stool 
and be put away in a very small space. To 
make it more steady two other bars are used, 
each is screwed at one end to the leg near the 
pivot and extends diagonally down to a point 
near the end of the leg. One is on each side, 
slanting in opposite directions. This tub cost 
us very little, as the sheeting was used for an- 
other purpose first and all the wood was found 
in the cellar—A. M. D. G. 


A serious question with us was how to keep 
our baby out of drafts and yet have her get 
the exercise to be had by playing on the floor. 
Buying a large packing case at a dry goods 
house, we cut it down so that it is now fifteen 
inches deep, and put four casters on the bot- 
tom. Next we covered the inside with a clean 
old quilt and over this tacked a pretty light 


print, white with a tiny blue figure. Around 
the outside by means of brdss tacks we put a 
deep flounce. Here baby has her pillow and 
toys and enjoys herself for hours. She can 
pull herself up by the sides and there is room 
enough for her to learn to walk.—A. M. D. G. 


It is a good idea to have a note book and 
pencil handy, so you can jot down quotations 
that please you. The following are a few taken 
from my reading during the past year: 

Speak not but what may benefit others; 
avoid trifling conversation.—Franklin. 

He’s armed without that’s innocent within.— 
Pope. 

Only he who lives a life of his own, can help 
the lives of other men.—Phillips Brooks. 

If God writes “opportunity” on one side of 
open doors, he writes “responsibility” on the 
other side.—J. T. Gracey. 

—Annie L. Hatch. 

One of the peculiar features at a table 
where onions are frequently served, since the 
head of the household—a physician—believes 
them to be healthful, is the serving of parsley 
in tiny dishes after the onions, no matter how 
these are cooked. Eaten with vinegar and 
salt, it is supposed to remove the unpleasant 
odor.—M. T. R. 


#1 have just been darning a tablecloth in the 
way recommended by Miss Parloa. If you 
have a cloth worn thin in spots, try darning 
it on the machine. It must be a double-thread 
machine. Use fine linen or cotton thread, a 
short stitch, and stitch up and down close to- 
gether, going well into the linen beyond the 
thin place. Tiny holes may be filled in by 
stitching in both directions. I used 150 linen 
thread, but fine cotton 90 or 100 would do 
nicely. —G. M. C. 


#A woman of my acquaintance makes quite 
a bit of pin money pressing her husband's 
clothes. This particular husband is an exceed- 
ingly well groomed man and no small sum was 
spent each month for suits brushed and ironed 
at the tailor’s. One day it occurred to his 
wife that she might save a little of this money 
for herself, so she carried the clothes to the 
cleansing establishment and the friendly tailor 
allowed her, when she asked his leave, to see the 
work done. She readily absorbed the methods 
by which a professional brushes off dirt, 
cleanses stains, smooths wrinkles and presses 
clothes to a beautiful smoothness. She tried 
the first experiment on the suit of her young 
son, who was not so particular as his father. 
She succeeded beautifully and a week later her 
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husband’s clothes were pressed at home. She 
vouches for it, that when she presented a bill 
for the month’s work, instead of a tailor, you 
never saw a more astonished man than that 
better half.—I. 


A cloth kept in an old dust bag near the 
door is handy to wipe the mud off a dog’s 
paws when he comes in from out of doors. 
He soon learns to wait and hold up his paws 
till it is done, and much work is saved by 
teaching him this useful trait—M. T. R. 


® I keep the air from food that I set in the 
cellar by covering with thick flannel that is 
fulled; then cover with a plate or cover of 
some kind.—Mrs L. 


# A woman who treats her clothes with beau- 
tiful care tells me that for hanging silk petti- 
coats, or skirts of silk, chiffon, net or anything 
adorned with flounces, she sews three or four 
loops along under the facing of the skirt, 
rather than in the waist belt, by which the 
average woman hangs her clothes. She claims 
when flounces are hung the opposite way from 
that in which they are worn they are freshened 
and take on a new lease of life. If one could 
judge by the pristine freshness of the wearer’s 
garb her theory is a useful one.—I. C. 


% Two of my neighbors who are living in nice 
new houses have pantries which are rat and 
mouse proof. The pantries are lined through- 
out with sheet iron, which is then painted as 
ordinary walls would be. If you find a mouse 
hole in the corner of your pantry or closet, 
try stopping it up by packing it full of hard 
soap. I have never known mice to disturb it. 
—G. M. C. 


# A baby two years old put her fingers into her 
mother’s teacup full of boiling hot tea, as we 
were being seated at the table at a friend’s 
house. There was a plate of honey on the 
table. “Put honey on her fingers,” I exclaimed, 
but no one heeded, thinking, no doubt, I did 
not realize what I was saying. Time was 
precious if the little fingers would be saved 
from blistering, so I caught up the plate and 
spread out the little hand into the strained 
honey, daubing the fingers as best I could, then 
wrapped my handkerchief hastily around them. 
The mother was half indignant, and the hostess 
looked as though unwarrantable liberties had 
been taken; but the next day there was no 
sign of a burn, except between two of the little 
fingers, where the honey had not reached, there 
were some water blisters. My mother always 
kept a jar of strained honey for such emer- 
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gencies and there is nothing better. Vaseline is 
good, so also is a paste of soda and water, but 
neither equals honey.—N. E. C. 


I have heard women complain that they 
found their lamps oily when they lighted them, 
although they wiped them carefully at the time 
of filling. If they would turn the wicks low 
when they clean the lamps they would not have 
this trouble—G. M. C. 


#A friend who was troubled with a wrench 
in the tendons of her foot, so that she could 
hardly walk, tried one physician after another. 
The last one said, “Are you in the habit when 
you come indoors of changing a pair of low- 
heeled walking shoes for French-heeled slip- 
pers?” She confessed she was; she had done 
it for years. “That is what is the matter,” 
said the doctor; “I have a score of patients 
who were suffering from the same thing until 
I hit on this theory. The foot, almost flat half 
the day, is raised the other part of the day 
to an unnatural level and the result is a strain- 
ing of the tendons. I do not say that it would 
injure all women; some people have stronger 
feet than others. See the endurance of a 
ballet dancer, for instance. You have neither 


strong ankles nor strong tendons, so give 
away your French-heeled slippers to somebody 
who will appreciate them, then find a pair of 


low-heeled slippers, and wear them.” My 
friend took the advice and within a few weeks 
her feet were perfectly strong again.—C. 


In doing up the delicately tinted ginghams 
for summer wear, I first put the garment to 
soak for half an hour in salted water, to insure 
its freshness of coloring. Then it is washed 
in a warm soapsuds by itself, rinsed (no blu- 
ing) in water; rinsed again in a thin starch 
water, which will be sufficient starching. When 
drying I hang in the shade or in a dark room 
and always iron on the wrong side to prevent 
a gloss. Thus in effect my ginghams always 
have the appearance of being fresh from the 
store, and newly made.—Mrs T. C. Cummings. 


If one forms the habit of looking around 
before leaving a room to go up or down stairs, 
to see if there is anything which should be 
taken with her, she trains memory and obser- 
vation, and saves many steps.—M. T. R. 


If you are fortunate enough to have among 
your possessions one of those large, old-fash- 
ioned chests (usually painted a dingy red) 
which belonged to your grandmother, follow 
our example and make a very pretty and useful 
bedroom couch of it. Stuff the top solid to the 
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depth of six inches with old hair, excelsior or 
worn-out quilts. Cover with canvas or burlap, 
drawing tightly down and tacking securely 
under the edge of the lid. Make the usual roll 
for the head. Of course the size of the roll 
will depend upon the size of the chest. For the 
outside covering use cretonne or denim. Make 
a frill about six inches wide and tack neatly 
under the edge of the lid. Cover in such a 
manner that you can lift the lid and have a 
very handy place to keep blankets, etc. If you 
wish a cover more elegant, buy a chenille and 
throw over it.—Christine. 


From experience in nursing I have learned 
that the night sweats which accompany debil- 
ity, or even advanced tuberculosis, may fre- 
quently be checked by a glass of milk contain- 
ing a spoonful of cognac taken on retiring. 
Bathing the entire body at bedtime with tepid 
or cold water containing a little alcohol or vin- 
egar is also of advantage. Light flannel night 
shirts should be worn in preference to cotton 
night shirts, which become so uncomfortable 
when soaked with perspiration—Emma Pad- 
dock Telford. 


#I am not very strong, so when washing 
dishes, making bread and doing numerous 
other things I sit on a stool some four inches 
lower than the table. All housekeepers who 
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are not strong should try this. They have 
no idea what a help it is and how much more 
they can do and with so much less fatigue. 
When working in the kitchen I wear a large 
apron with a bib, also oversleeves made of 
duck or anything suitable and durable, made 
a little full, reaching above the elbow, with a 
band buttoning at the wrist. These may be 
fastened by means of a pin or a rubber band. 
They are easily and quickly put on and save 
one’s sleeves so much.—Emma Jean Johnson. 


The next time you have a Hubbard squash 
to deal with, do not attack it with the hatchet, 
nor yet with the butcher knife, driven home 
by a flatiron. Just try a good strong can 
opener, sister mine, and you will never use any 
other weapon on the “pesky things.”—H. B. S. 


#A dweller in restricted quarters, who loves 
to do an occasional baking in an oil stove oven, 
yet finds a molding board in the way, and even 
the much recommended square of floured duck 
a burden, has discovered that neither is nec- 
essary to the evolution of a pan of rolls or even 
a flaky-crusted pie. A nice clean piece of 
wrapping paper, lightly floured, will answer 
every purpose, and it can be popped into the 
grate or down the dust shaft, afterward, to 
the housekeeper’s great and endless com- 
fort—H. B. S. 


“All Comfordu” 


By WrintuHrop S. Bacc 


TI often wonder what becomes of babies when they die; 


And go to make their home with God up yonder, in the sky; 
I wonder what they do all day, around the great white throne, 


These little ones that scarce could talk, and ne’er a care had known. 


Contented they would never be, to just sit still and wait, 


They soon would get so tired of just standing by the gate. 
They might be lost in wonder, and sing little songs of praise, 


But heaven it would hardly be, without their own dear ways. 


Somebody sure would have to take and snuggle to their breast 
These little ones, and sing to them and bring them peaceful rest; 


Somebody sure must watch their steps, the dear old stories tell, 


Must keep them out of mischief’s way, and kiss the bumps “all well.” 


There must be hanging near the throne some little well worn shoes, 
And little dolls, and parasols and carts for them to use. 


And when Death’s angel lays them down amid the scenes so new, 
The mother angels take them up, and make them “ comfordu.” 
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Sheelagh’s First Day at Kindergarten 


Sheelagh’s birthday came in May, the 14th 
of May. What do you suppose one of her 
birthday treats, the very biggest birthday treat 
of all, was to be? It was to go to kindergarten. 
This kindergarten did not take little people 
till they were four years old, and for one whole 
year Sheelagh had waited very impatiently to 
begin school. 

She lived quite near the school. It was 
a great brick building in a suburb of a 
city, and in her playroom the little girl could 
hear an echo of marching and skipping songs, 
when the kindergarten windows were open. 
Sometimes if they did not draw the curtains, 
Sheelagh, by stretching her neck, could look 
down into the pleasant schoolroom and see the 
boys and girls having such lovely times playing 
postman and grandmother’s bag or rolling a 
ball or building a snow man—a make-believe 
snow man, of course, with a boy or girl as 
the snow man and all the other little folks to 
help to build him. 

Sheelagh had no little brother or sisters and 
sometimes she was lonely; she would not be 
lonely any more when she could go to kinder- 
garten. 

That morning, on her birthday, she was 
awakened by her mamma kissing her, one, two, 
three, four times, on her eyes, her mouth and 
on the point of her funny little nose. 

“Good morning, sweetness,” cried mamma, 
“and many happy returns!” 

“Many happy returns to you, mamma dear!” 
cried Sheelagh. 

Her mamma laughed. “My little girl bet- 
ter save that till the 20th of September; that is 
mamma’s birthday. But now we must get 
dressed. You are a really, truly schoolgirl 
now and there is no lying in bed any longer 
to be waked by the school bell ringing.” 

“Oh, goody!” cried Sheelagh, “I had almost 
forgotten I’m a kindergarten now.” 


Sheelagh knew how to put on her shoes and 
stockings and she could put her little shirt 
over her head. Mamma did the rest and 
pretty soon she went skipping downstairs to 
the dining room. There papa sat reading his 
paper. He had to have four kisses, then he 
lifted a napkin which covered all of Sheelagh’s 
corner of the table and there was a whole heap 
of things. A beautiful, beautiful dollie, a 
goose which could walk and squawk, a darling 
little silver thimble, a fairy tale book, a bottle 
of perfumery, a box of hair ribbons and the 


“sweetest blue fan. 


Between thinking of kindergarten and look- 
ing at her wonderful birthday presents, Shee- 
lagh could scarcely eat any breakfast. She 
was so afraid she would be late for school. It 
was a lovely warm morning, so mamma 
dressed the little girl in a sweet yellow muslin 
frock and tied her hair with a brand new 
yellow hair ribbon. 

Just as they left the house the school bell 
went “tinkle tinkle tinkle tinkle.” 

“Hurry, mamma!” cried Sheelagh, 
be late for kindergarten.” 

Mamma laughed; the school bell rang ten 
minutes and they had only to cross the yard. 

The teachers were in the schoolroom and 
four or five little children. were there too. 
Miss Morton, the principal, smiled when Shee- 
lagh came in. She knew how eagerly the little 
girl had waited for her fourth birthday to 
come. Mamma stood talking to Miss Morton 
for a few minutes, and before she went away 
the big room was full of little folks, who 
laughed and skipped and jumped about hap- 
pily. Pretty soon a ring of little chairs was 
made and on every chair sat a little boy or 
girl. Miss Morton took Sheelagh beside her 
because she was a little stranger, and she 
smiled delightedly when Sheelagh’s tiny voice 
sang clearly every word of “Good morning, 


“we'll 
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SHEELAGH AT 


pleasant sunshine.” Sheelagh had learned it 
long ago from hearing the children sing it 
when the windows were open. 

The litle girl felt rather shy when Miss 
Morton took her hand and introduced her to 
all the other boys and girls. 

“She has such a pretty, droll little name,” 
said the teacher. “It is spelled S-H-E-E- 
L-A-G-H, which means an Irish fairy. You 
know in Ireland’ many, many years ago, 
there were hundreds of fairies. One of 
the prettiest and kindest of them was a Shee- 


KINDERGARTEN 


caps were going on thirty-four little heads. 
Sheelagh had never known before how 
lovely the woods were. Such wonderful things 
were found that morning! One of them was 
a little nest in a bush with three tiny gray 
eggs in it. They tiptoed to it very quietly; for 
all these boys and girls had been taught that 
a little bird’s home is so hard to build and so 
dearly loved that one ought merely to peep 
at it and not even frighten the sweet little 
mother. They found a late lady's slipper and 
a bank all blue with violets. They played tag 


CAN THE GIRLS AND BOYS PICK OUT SHEELAGH AT THE RIGHT OF THE TEACHER, WHO STANDS IN 
FRONT OF THE TREE? 


lagh, so you see it is a very nice name for a 
little girl who wishes to be sweet and helpful 
to everybody. Now who wants a tale about a 
good little fairy?” 

Thirty-four little hands went up; there 
were just thirty-four little boys and girls in 
kindergarten. So Miss Morton told the story 
and it was such a lovely story that nobody 
moved till it was finished. 

“Now,” she said, “who would like to go out- 
doors for the rest of the forenoon into the 
woods? The pleasant sunshine is calling us 
to come.” 

Thirty-four little hands went up again, and 
in another minute thirty-four little hats and 


with a gray squirrel and saw a very blue blue- 
bird, and they picked such handfuls of bluets. 
The teacher told them about the different trees 
and the different leaves that grew on them, 
and Sheelagh discovered that where she had 
fancied there was only one kind of grass there 
were more kinds than she could count, for she 
could only count up to twenty-eight. Last of 
all they played “ring a ring a rosey,” and 
“tree tag,” then they heard the tinkle of the 
school bell and everybody started for home. 

“Has my little girl had a nice time?” asked 
mamma, who stood waiting on the piazza. 

“The loveliest, loveliest birthday I ever had 
in all my life,” said Sheelagh. 
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She People She Meets — 


A Whilom Tramp Explains Tramp Symbols 


I have met men like Josiah Flynt and Walter 
Wyckoff, who transformed themselves into 
full-fledged tramps for the sake of making 
copy from their adventures. I have met but 
one actor, however, who, to get at the realism 
of a tramp’s appearance and feelings and lan- 
guage, turned hobo. That man was Walter 
Jones, and how well he succeeded we who 
saw his Charley Tatters in 1492 well remem- 
ber. Nearly ten years it is since that clever 
character was portrayed and I have never 
cared to see a stage tramp since; they are all 
parodies beside Charley Tatters. He was as 
real as pitiful human nature. I found him in 
his dressing room one night, where he had a 
long wait between acts. He looked, from the 
tips of his almost soleless shoes to the top lock 
in his tangled wig, the veritable tramp, realis- 
tic at the closest range. His story of a hobo’s 
life was an interesting one. 

“Charley Tatters is not a composite of the 
tramp genus,” said Jones; “while I talk to 
you I’m going to sketch the particular tramp 
who posed for me, as it were.” He laid a pad 
on his ragged knee, dipped a rebellious old pen 
in an ink bottle and the result was a sketch, 
accompanied by certain symbols. 

“Shall I tell you where I met him? I was 
traveling one spring with a comedy troupe. 
I was playing the role of a gay summer man, 
but out of working hours my mind ran on 
the part I had undertaken for the fall, the 
royal role of King Ferdinand in 1492, doub- 
ling up in a tramp sketch. I knew tramps 
well from close range—I’ll tell you that story 
later. What I was in doubt of just then was 
a make-up. I hesitated between Irish and 
American. 

“One day, on a treeless, sun-beaten plain in 
Nebraska, our train came to a_ standstill. 
Something had broken; it might be a couple 
of hotirs before we could start again. Our 
company had been traveling for six hours, so 
we cheerfully got off to stretch our wearied 


limbs. I sauntered off alone with a cigar be- 
tween my teeth. I saw something move in a 
haystack ahead of me. I stood still and 
watched. Out of it crawled the most extraor- 
dinary tramp I had ever encountered: tattered, 
dirty, unshaven, unwashed, shoeless, except for 
the remains of footwear tied on with string, 
and hatless, unless you would consider a man 
covered who wore a hat brim. There was an 
attempt at jauntiness in the remains of a shirt 
bosom and a shoestring tie. In spite of it he 
looked joyous as the sunshine overhead, 
healthy and care free. 

“<Sit still!’ I called; ‘I'll pay a dollar for 
leave to sketch you.’ He burst into a merry 
laugh and stooped forward eagerly to pick up 
the butt of a cigar I threw away. 

“I’m a lulu of a picter,’ he laughed. 

“T hadn’t a camera, so I put him with pencil 
on a page of my notebook. I gave him his 
dollar and a pass to any theater where he 
found my name billed, for as I told him he 
might there see himself in real life. That 
was five years ago. Poor Charley Tatters, his 
pass has never been presented. 

“To go farther back than that, to the days 
when I was a tramp myself. It occurred very 
early in my stage career. I held a clerkship 
in a city bank, as good a position as any 
young fellow could wish for; then the fever to 
turn actor took hold of me.- I started gayly 
enough with a barnstorming company bound 
for the other side of the continent. When 
my money was done, and I waited week after 
week for salary day to occur, I was too youth- 
ful and too light hearted to worry. We kept 
on playing as long as we could find anybody 
to trust us, hardly able to keep body and soul 
together. At last I knew what it meant to be 
stranded, without a cent, without a postage 
stamp, far in the west. 

“Fortunately it was on the edge of sum- 
mer. One day while wandering about a Col- 
orado city, hungry and footsore, I fell in with 


THE HOUSEKEEPER AT LARGE 


a crowd of tramps. I had grown nearly as 
seedy as some of them, so they hailed me in 
brotherly fashion and invited me to share a 
savory smelling supper. I was also directed 
to a good hay bed where I slept the sleep of 
the weary. I spent the next day with them, 
which was a rainy one, in a deserted barn. 
They had got a layout of food together from 
somewhere and I can assure you I did not 
starve. I listened to their 
tales of adventure, of rem- 
iniscence and experience, 
with a queer tingling emo- 
tion, which I think must 
have been the awakening 
of gypsy blood handed 
down to me from some 
distant ancestry. I argued 
it was impossible for me to 
get home to the east ; there 
was not a show on the 
road till fall; I might as 
well turn hobo and have a 
taste of a strange new life. 
The possibility then occur- 
red to me of making 
material out of my ex- 
periences. I seen 
stage tramps by the score; 
here with the real thing 
for comrades, I knew 
every stage tramp was a 


travesty. WALTER JONES 


“That was the beginning 
of a whole summer of outdoor life. I was 
promptly initiated into what might be called 
the secret service code of trampdom. The first 
thing I learned to look for was the signs of 
hospitality or warning one can find always 
somewhere about the farmhouse or country 
place. The rude drawings hardly need a key. 
When on some white gatepost I found the 
sketch of a gun, I stole further down the road; 
I had a strong objection so early in my career 
to being riddled full of holes by some intrepid 
farmer. The outline of a dog of warlike pro- 


portions, with wild eyes and ferocious teeth, was 
wont to make me go breakfastless. My summer 
wardrobe was not in condition to allow of far- 
ther mutilation. If I felt brave enough to kick 
a yelping cur, I sauntered in recklessly at the 
gate which bore a portrait of a toy dog. Once 
past him one could usually get a bite. A big 
round ‘O’ did not make one wild to approach 
the premises it adorned; it generally por- 
trayed a hostess with a na- 
ture of adamant. A single 
‘X’ stood for a cross saw, 
which with small manipu- 
lation might earn a meal; 
two X’s made a tramp of 
none too vigorous a make- 
up go farther down the 
road; it suggested consid- 
erable wood cutting in 
exchange for a meal. The 
sign every tramp looks for 
anxiously is a_ crudely 
drawn table with a lop- 
sided coffee cup and a 
plate upon it. Beyond 
that gatepost dwells a 
sweet, simple, motherly 
soul, who will welcome 
the most dilapidated hobo 
into her spotless kitchen 
and set before him a good 
square meal. She may sit 
beside him inquiring as to 
the safety of his soul and 
she may give him a mother’s gentle advice. 
Or, she may have a story to tell, tearfully, of a 
wayward boy, lost somewhere in the great 
world, and all the fee she asks for her gracious 
hospitality is a simple request that in the 
wanderings of her guest, he may look about 
for her absent boy and give him a loving mes- 
sage of a mother’s longing and watching. I 
have met just such a hostess as this more than 
once and listened to such a story, and I have 
thought sometimes I would rather face the 
dog of ferocious teeth. Such a story told as 


Ch THE TRAMP SYMBOLS AS SKETCHED BY WALTER 


JONES. THE TEXT EXPLAINS THEIR VARIOUS 
MEANINGS 
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such a mother can tell it, ought to give the 
average hobo a remorseful half hour. 

“T think I have told you of all the gate- 
post signs, although in the length and breadth 
of the continent there are others I do not 
know. They are generally sketched with a 
spent electric light carbon which always finds 
its way into a tramp’s pocket, when he is 
lucky enough to possess one. Often when I 
am vacationing now in country places, habit 
takes me prowling about the barns or white- 
washed houses. If I have not found a Secret 
sign on the gatepost I know I shall find it 
somewhere. 

“IT have told you how I spent one summer, 
sleeping in barns, green fields or leafy woods, 
eating heartily a meal when I could get it, 
going cheerfully without one when | had to, 
and hobnobbing with an exiled people, who 
are after all not so much worse than many an 
element I have encountered in polite society. 
There is a good fellowship in the average 
tramp, a streak of sympathy, a love of nature 
and an utter carelessness of the future which 
is as strange a medley of human nature as I 
ever encountered. The woman whose only 
knowledge of tramps is the disappointed or 
ferocious look she encounters as she turns one 
unfed from her back door knows little but the 
exterior, and that is seldom inviting. There 
are other sides; I have seen them. 

“Well, soon came the fall. I knew the the- 
atrical world was beginning to wake up, so I 
crawled under the bumpers of a parlor coach 
at Pittsburg and on that made the trip to New 
York. I shall never in my life forget that 
ride. I tumbled out, blinded and choked with 
cinders, chilled to the marrow bone, stiffened 
in every joint, wet to the skin, and the blackest 
specimen of humanity you could conjure. 
That was the end of my career as a tramp 
except on the stage. 

“Did, I ever regret it? No, I cannot say I 
did. It later coined for me thousands of dol- 
lars; it also gave me a most vivid glimpse of 


the under side of life.” 


AFTER GRATING HorsE-RADISH, take the veg- 
etable brush and rub the grater as if scrubbing 
it, and see how quickly it cleans—better than 
with water.—Mrs J. T. B. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Truthful Labels on Food Products 
By Apert H. WELLEs, M S 


“Buy the truth” is an injunction as old as 
the time of Solomon. The advice is well 
needed in these days, when we consider the 
glaring discrepancies between statements read 
in certain advertisements and actual facts as 
revealed by investigation. When the highly 
lauded virtues of some proprietary medicinal 
preparation are rehearsed in our ears, we ex- 
pect to accept such claims at a large discount 
from their face value; but when articles of food 
are bought, we have a right to expect that the 
labels on the packages tell “the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

There are now, and always have been, manu- 
facturers who are honest regardless of statute 
laws. One such large concern was recently 
referred to by one of the state authorities, who 
said that not once had a sample of this firm 
ever been condemned. There are, on the other 
hand, others, who, before the searchlight of 
chemical analysis was thrown upon their prod- 
ucts, were reaping a rich harvest through 
misrepresentation, claims most high sounding 
being found grossly inconsistent with the facts. 

Too much credit cannot be given to the ad- 
mirable work first inaugurated by the United 
States department of agriculture and after- 
ward extended to several of the common- 
wealths and carried out under the direction of 
a state dairy and food commissioner.  In- 
spectors appointed by the commissioner, or sub- 
ject to his authority, take samples of all articles 
of food which are exposed for sale, delivering 
them to state chemists for analysis, so that 
they may all be impartially weighed in the 
balance of chemical analysis, and tested whether 
they are true to name. In this way, in the vari- 
ous states in which this work has been under- 
taken, a marked improvement is already evi- 
dent in the goods on the market. But the 
dishonest gain tempts as it has always done, 
and constant inspection is required. 

Adulterations of food are of two classes, 
those which are injurious to health and those 
which are frauds on the purchaser, but which 
are not in themselves unwholesome. Adding 
formaldehyde to milk may be given as an illus- 
tration of the first class, while the weakening 
of vinegar with water or the addition of ground 
cocoanut shells to pepper belong to the second 
class. From a moral standpoint, all adultera- 
tions are equally heinous, but those who know- 
ingly add any ingredient which is directly 
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injurious are deserving of severer punishment. 
It is true that oftentimes a little reflection 
will tell the buyer, even when the labels are not 
accurate, that an article which sells for a dime 
cannot be identical in quality or strength with 
another bearing precisely the same name, which 
brings a quarter in the retail market. In most 
states where pure food laws are in operation, 
the laws require that every article sold shall 
bear the name and address of the manufac- 
turer, which is just, since some reputable 
houses put out inferior goods, not under their 
own name, which, on a package, is always a 
sufficient guarantee of quality, but under some 
fictitious firm’s name. A firm that is not will- 
ing to endorse its own goods should not be 
allowed to put such inferior articles into the 
stores. 

The economic phase of the question must not 
be lost sight of. The laboring classes cannot 
afford to pay the prices that their more favored 
employers give, and must perforce buy cheaper 
goods. There is no reason, however, why one 
should ever be deceived as to the character of 
the article in question. Suppose he buys canned 
goods, made from the dried vegetables soaked 
in water. Is there any reason why the label 
should give him the impression that he is buy- 
ing a superior article, in other words, that put 
up fresh as it came from the garden? Some 
time since a sample of raspberry jam came into 
our laboratory. The price paid for it by the 
inspector, the regular retail price, was seven 
and one-half cents a pound, and it was a su- 
perior article, for such goods, but it contained 
no raspberries and was masquerading under 
an assumed name. Cottonseed oil has a great 
many uses and is rightly coming more and 
more into use-as a valuable vegetable oil for 
domestic purposes, but why should it be labeled 
olive oil, even though the cost would assure 
the thoughtful that it could not have come 
from the sunny slopes of Italy? 

But in all cases the cost cannot be taken as 
an index of quality. A grossly adulterated 
article, a substitute, in fact, was some time 
ago sold at a rate of twice the value of the 
true article, and in this particular case the 
local merchant who suffered produced letters 
from the manufacturer, claiming superior qual- 
ity and purity for the goods which they had 
sold him. 

In this country, where the government is 
“of the people, for the people, and by the peo- 
ple,” there should be at least as much pater- 
nalism as in monarchical countries, where the 


PRODUCTS 


buyer is protected by insistence on truthful 
labels. Let us not allow distilled vinegar 
or any other kind to be branded “pure cider 
vinegar,” unless it be the unadulterated prod- 
uct of the fermentation of apple juice. The 
corn syrup will taste exactly as sweet without 
being labeled pure strained honey. If one pre- 
fers oleomargarine to butter, let him receive 
the article over the counter plainly stamped as 
such, that he may know what he is buying. 
When he is purchasing renovated or process 
butter, on the other hand, have it marked as 
such on each package that leaves the store, and 
not as “pure creamery butter.” If the vanilla 
extract is not made from the vanilla bean, but 
from synthetic vanillin, dilute alcohol and cara- 
mel for coloring matter, or from some other 
formula, let all the facts in the case be plainly 
set forth in bold letters, so that there can be 
no deception. If catsup is not made from pure 
ripe tomatoes, but from the refuse parings of 
the canneries, it is not truthful to make such 
claims. In these days of more general scientific 
knowledge, while the doctors still write their 
prescriptions in Latin, most laymen can read 
them, and have a right to know what is ad- 
ministered to them. How much more right 
have the people to demand of the manufacturers 
that articles of food, of daily use, should have 
no statements made for them on the labels but 
those which are truthful and without any 
reservations. 


To Remove a label which is pasted very 
tightly to a bottle or can, just moisten the label 
and then hold it for a moment in the steam of 
the tea kettle or radiator and it can be rubbed 
off very easily. —Inez Redding. 


A Pretty ORNAMENT for gateposts or piazza 
rail is made of a tiny nail keg. Have holes 
bored in the sides. As the soil is filled in and 
patted firmly down (using a potato masher 
for the purpose) plant the seeds of various 
vines at the holes. If the soil isn’t well 
pounded down as you fill-the barrel, when it 
settles after watering, the secds will be buried 
below the holes, sinking with the dirt. Use 
coarse-leaved vines sparingly, for the nail keg 
should be a mass of living green. At the 
top plant vines and plants and set the whole 
where it will show off to advantage. A large 
barrel could be utilized for beautifying the 
strmp of a tree, if treated in the same way, but 
I have seen only the small ones.—R. ‘ 
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Lobster and Other Good Things 


As Prepared at the New England Cooking 
School of the Good Housekeeping Institute 


The menu of a recent lesson at the New 
England cooking school dealt with the open- 
ing and cooking of a lobster, serving it with 
lobster sauce, molded chicken, baked bananas, 
cheese balls with dressed lettuce and Canton 
sherbet. 

“The opening and cutting up of a lobster,” 
began Miss Downing, the principal, “is a very 
easy job when one knows how. Without that 
knowledge the result is apt to be a muss of 
broken meat and bits in it which are not fit 


REMOV- 
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INTESTINAL 
CANAL 


SCISSORS TO CONQUER THE CLAWS, NOT HAMMER 


for human food. I have told you before, I 
think, about how to boil a lobster, to drop it 
alive into rapidly boiling water, allowing it to 
stand in that water until cold, which has a 
remarkable effect in rendering shellfish tender. 
Now watch me, please, if you would learn 
how to open a lobster.” 

The teacher lifted the handsome scarlet 
creature in her left hand. With her right she 
deftly picked off the small claws, the large 
ones and the number of tiny featherlike 
feelers. Right in the middle where the upper 
part of the body joins on the lower part, she 
broke the lobster right in two. Through the 
shell-like white membrane on the inside of 
the tail she cut with a stout scissors. From 
this she lifted the thick coil of white meat 
entire. Before laying it aside she cut a slit 
along the back of the meat with a sharp knife 
till the intestinal canal was found—a black 
stringlike vein which must always be re- 
moved. The upper part of the body was also 
cut with the scissors and from it were care- 
fully lifted the lungs and the stomach. The 
sweetest meat, which lies tucked away be- 
tween the layers of shell in this part, was 
carefully picked out, then the claws were 
cracked. The liver was removed by shaking 
the shell. 

The dish into which the shellfish entered 
was lobster cream, made after the following 
recipe: Chop the meat of two-pound lobster 
fine. Cook half a cup of stale bread crumbs 
in half a cup of milk for ten minutes. Add 
to this a fourth of a cup of cream, two tea- 
spoons of anchovy essence, half a teaspoon of 
salt, a few grains of cayenne and the whites 
of three eggs beaten stiff. Turn into a but- 
tered oval mold, set in a pan of hot water, 
cover the top of the dish with buttered paper 
and bake twenty minutes in a moderate oven. 

“This is really a souffle,” said Miss Down- 
ing, “with a panade as its base. Do not be 
alarmed when a recipe calls for a panade; it 
is simply bread crumbs cooked till very light in 
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LOBSTER 


milk. To accompany this dish we require a 
lobster cream sauce, which is a plain Hol- 
landaise sauce to which has been added one- 
third of a cup of chopped lobster meat. To 
make it, wash half a cup of butter in cold 
water, divide it in three pieces. Put one piece 
in a saucepan with yolks of two eggs and one 
tablespoon of lemon juice. Place the sauce- 
pan in a larger one containing boiling water 
and stir constantly with a wire whisk till the 
butter is melted. Then add the second piece 
of butter, and as it thickens, the third piece. 
Add one-third of a cup of boiling water, re- 
move from the fire, add a quarter of a teaspoon 
of salt, a few grains of cayenne and one-third 
of a cup of lobster meat cut into cubes. 

“For the molded chicken cut up a four- 
pound chicken, put in stewpan with two slices 
each of onion and carrot, two sprigs of parsley, 
two stalks of celery, a bit of bay leaf, half a 
teaspoon of peppercorns, and cover with boil- 
ing water. Cook slowly until the meat falls 
from the bones. Remove the chicken, chop 
fine, add three-fourths of a cup of chicken 
stock, half a teaspoon of gelatine dissolved in 
two tablespoons of boiling water and season 
highly. Pack in small molds. Chill, cut in 
slices and set on a platter garnished with 
slices of lemon or sauterne jelly. 

“The baked bananas are a delicious dish. 
Remove the skins from six bananas and cut 
in halves lengthwise. Put in a shallow gran- 
ite pan or an old platter. Mix two tablespoons 
of melted butter, one-third cup of sugar and 
two tablespoons of lemon juice. Baste the 
bananas with one-half the mixture, bake 
twenty minutes in a slow oven, basting dur- 
ing baking with remainder of the mixture. 


THE FIRST PROCESS, CUTTING THE THIN 
MEMBRANE 


TAKING 
OUT 

THE 
STOMACH 
AND 
LIVER 


When peeling bananas always use a silver 
knife; a steel knife will discolor them. Scrape 


off all the tough membrane. Be careful not 
to bake them in tin; when the acid of the 
lemon touches it, the acid will turn the banana 
black.” 


THE GRAND FINALE—LOBSTER CREAM 
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A May Time Luncheon 


By Marjorte Marcu 

When Nature is a hostess’ florist, the bill of 
beauty is paid; any entertainment or function 
can look well if flowers are a dominant fea- 
ture, provided good taste be present to grace 
the board and plan the mode of arrangement. 

In giving a luncheon two things are of prime 
importance: daintiness of service, congeniality 
of guests. The latter requirement is, of course, 
true at any entertainment, but more especially 
at a formal luncheon or dinner, where the life 
of success must depend upon conversation. As 
we have the wealth of May's bounty at our 
command let us choose either apple blooms, 
dogwood or the wild azalea as the floral decora- 
tion, and as fashion has given us our choice of 
serving luncheon either at one central table or 
at several little ones, let us by all means choose 
the small tables. These should be covered 
with small white cloths. A vase of flowers in 
the center of each, say, shall we, of apple blos- 
soms. The china, if possible, should be pink 
and white in such a case and everything that 
can be pink should lend its support to the color 
scheme. In the center of the room place a table 
from which the waitresses serve the accessories 
of the luncheon. Those things such as cakes, 
candies, fruits, etc, which are ornamental as 
well as useful, can be made beautiful for the 
eye to delight in. An enormous bushel basket, 
given a rough coat of white enamel paint and 
tied about with one or two bands of pink ribbon 
four or five inches in width—a big bow with fly- 
ing ends at the side where it is tied—should 
stand in the center. In this basket some ves- 
sel, which of course is entirely concealed, 
should hold a generous supply of water to give 
life and freshness to the huge bouquet of pink 
and white apple blossoms which is the burden 
the basket is to bear. Such a bouquet, spread- 
ing, drooping, fragrant, beautiful! Trailing 
over the table cover in careless, wandering 
style, smilax should trace its course, falling 
over the edge of the table and caught here and 
there by little butterfly-like bows of pink rib- 
bon. Silver bonbon dishes set here and there 
amid the smilax should hold pink and white 
candies, fancy cakes with pink frosting, etc. 
The vases of apple blossoms on the smaller 
tables can have their bouquets tied with pink 
ribbon if desired, but this is not necessary. 

The menu might be as follows: Grape fruit 
served with sherry and candied cherries; 
creamed sweetbreads in pink paper cases; 
chicken croquettes, Saratoga chips and cran- 
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berry jelly sandwiches; hard boiled egg salad, 
served on lettuce leaves, the yolks of the eggs 
being colored pink; pink ices and fancy cakes; 
fruits and candy. 


Agreeable Spring Medicine 


By Sopuronia B. Hurp 


We know that the fruits and vegetables 
raised by artificial heat and moisture must be 
deficient in some of the elements which nature 
alone can furnish; and while often more at- 
tractive, they are of but little value aside 
from pleasing the eye. In May, in the cen- 
tral and northern states, we have the first 
home-grown vegetables; in looking up the 
composition of some of them, we are surprised 
to find ihey contain some of the ingredients 
of the so-called spring tonics, and although the 
real nutritive value may be small, on account 
of these properties they are healthful and 
serve to tempt the appetite. 

Asparagus is one of the earliest delicacies, 
and when young and tender is very digestible. 
The lower part should not be put on the table; 
it should be prepared by breaking the stalks, 
and the tough part which will not snap easily 
should be discarded. The most popular way 
of serving this vegetable is with a drawn 
butter or white sauce and served on toast. 

Rhubarb or pieplant is variously classed as a 
fruit and vegetable. It is valuable in the early 
spring, as it lends variety to our diet; it con- 
tains a small amount of sugar, and the sour 
taste is due to oxalic acid. The fiber is 
stringy, but thorough cooking renders it soft 
and digestible. 

Spinach, cowslip, and dandelion greens con- 
tain potash salts. As Emerson says, “There 
is a right way to do everything, even to the 
boiling of an egg’’; so even in the cooking of 
greens, there is a right way, so that none of 
the delicate flavors be lost. The water should 
be freshly boiled, the greens added and kept 
boiling and the salt added at the last. 

Mushrooms, which appear about the middle 
of May, all may have. Though they are ex- 
pensive in the city markets, the fortunate per- 
son who lives in the country can with a little 
study gather his own supply with safety. They 
are found most abundant in grassy pastures. 
The color of the stalk and pileus varies from 
white to light drab, but the color of the gills, 
which is an important point, is at first pink- 
ish and then a brownish-purple when mature, 
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The stem is solid, coming directly from the 
ground, and this has a ring or traces of a ring 
near the top. Many like mushrooms served 
with cream. They are excellent prepared in 
the following manner: 

Wash twelve large mushrooms, remove 
stems and peel caps, put in buttered tin, 
sprinkle with pepper and salt, add one cup of 
cream and bake fifteen minutes. Serve on 
rounds of toast and pour over remaining 
cream. 

Water cress and sorrel are valuable salad 
plants and served with a French dressing are 
refreshing and healthful. 

Trout, shad and the various sea foods to be 
satisfactory must be absolutely fresh. Shad 
roe, calf’s brains and frogs’ legs are timely 
dainties for the epicure and in these the 
market value does not indicate the nutritive 
value. 


The Wedding Cake 


Given our grandmothers’ careful regard to 
mixing, making and baking, and a slow oven— 
no hotter in fact than is required for the bean 
pot—then close watching until the cake is 
ready to be taken out, there is no reason 
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why, with a good recipe, a homemade wedding 
cake cannot be the proudest achievement in the 
bridal preparations. The following recipe may 
be followed with full guarantee of the finest 
rich fruit cake: 


Cream till very light one pound of butter, 
gradually add one pound of sugar and beat 
it well together. Separate the yolks and whites 
of twelve eggs. If you can have two assistants 
at the work, it will hasten matters if one beats 
the yolks till thick and lemon colored, while the 
other whips the whites to a dry froth. It will 
do no harm if, during the same time, one cook 
continues the steady creaming of the butter and 
sugar. To this add the yolks of the eggs, then 


the whites. Add one pound of flour, saving 
from this quantity one-third of a cup to dredge 
the fruit, which is added later. Now put in 
two teaspoons of cinnamon, three-fourths of a 
teaspoon each of nutmeg, allspice and mace, 
half a teaspoon of cloves, a quarter of a cup of 
brandy and two tablespoons of lemon juice. 

The fruit mixture required to enrich this 
batter is three pounds of raisins, seeded and 
cut in halves, one pound of currants, one 
pound of citron, cut in very thin slices, and 
one pound of finely chopped figs. Dredge the 
raisins, figs and currants with flour and add to 
the cake. Butter and flour a large round pan 
and into this put a layer of the cake mixture. 
Dredge the citron with flour and lay it care- 
fully over the batter. Cover with the remain- 
der of the mixture, lay the rest of the citron 
on top. Cover the pan with a buttered paper, 
tying it down about the rim, then put to steam 
for three hours. Afterward bake for one and 
a half hours in a very slow oven. 

If this cake can be made a month or six 
weeks before it is required, it will be much im- 
proved. Keep it tightly covered and set away 
in a stone jar or tub. Frost the day before it 
is required. 

If you are not an expert on the use of the 
pastry bag, the cake might be given a caterer 
for finishing touches, or take a private lesson 
on ornamental frosting at a cooking school. 
This would cost no more than the baker would 
charge and you would obtain a knowledge that 
would enable you to be prepared for a second 
wedding in the family. If not afraid to try 
your hand at its decoration, prepare this 
frosting: 

Put the whites of three eggs ina deep bowl, 
add two tablespoons of confectioner’s sugar 
well sifted, and beat three minutes with a per- 
forated wooden spoon. Add gradually one and 
one-half cups of the sugar and as the mixture 
thickens pour in one tablespoon of lemon juice. 
Add more sugar until the frosting is thick 
enough to spread. At the proper consistency 
you ought to be able to cut the frosting cleanly 
in two with a case knife. First spread the 
cake thinly with frosting. When this has 
hardened put on a thicker layer, having the 
frosting stiffer than at the first coating. Add 
more sugar to the frosting left, and use it to 
force through the pastry tube for ornamenting. 

A pastry bag is made of a half yard square of 
rubber cloth folded into a three-cornered bag. 
The end is cut off and into it is slipped an icing 
tube, which can be bought for fifteen cents at 
any kitchen furnishing house. Fill the point 
of the bag with the thick frosting and squeeze 
it through in any pattern desired. Roses, 
stars or hearts can be achieved according to the 
shape of the tube. Hold the point of the bag 
in the left hand while using and squeeze the 
frosting through as shown in the illustration. 
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Pennsylvania Recipes 


The Favorite Recipes of Pennsylvania Women 
Whose Homes Are Centers of Social 
Activity and Good Housekeeping 


Grape Fruit Salad 

Peel the fruit, separate the sections, remove 

e skin and take out the seeds. Blanch 
Malaga grapes by throwing into hot water for 
a minute, cut in two and remove the seeds. 
Mix with the grape fruit and serve with may- 
onnaise. Garnish with lettuce and celery.— 
Mrs Cornelius Stevenson, Philadelphia. 


Gingerbread 

Three pounds of flour, one-half pound of 
butter, two tablespoons of ginger, two table- 
spoons of soda. Put the butter, flour and 
other ingredients together and mix as much 
molasses as will make a dough. Roll into 
thin sheets. Cut in any shape you fancy and 
bake in a moderate oven—Mrs James T. 
Halsey, Philadelphia. 


Southern Sally Lunn 

One quart of flour, three eggs, one teaspoon 
of butter, one teacup of yeast, one pint of new 
milk. Beat the yolks of eggs light. Stir in 
the yeast, then butter, milk and flour. Beat the 
whites light, and add last. Set to rise and 
bake in a pan or muffin rings when ready.— 
Mrs Charles Brinton Coxe, Philadelphia. 


Crab Ravigote 

Boil some large hardshell crabs, after which 
put them aside to become cold. Then turn 
them over on the hardshell side and with a 
sharp knife cut the breast away. Pick the 
meat off, clean it nicely, being careful not to 
leave any pieces of shell in it, and season 
lightly with salt and pepper. Mix with thick 
remoulade sauce and fill up one of the shells, 
which has previously been washed clean, with 
the mixture. The meat of two good sized 
crabs so treated will be sufficient to fill the 
inside of one shell. Cover the meat with 
mayonnaise and decorate with fillet of anchovy 
and sliced pickles. Serve on a folded napkin 
with branches of parsley and quartered lemon. 
(“Oscar”)—Mrs D. Webster Dougherty, Phil- 
adelphia. 


Southern Rice Cakes 

Boil one-half pint of rice soft, mix with it 
three gills of flour, a little salt, two ounces 
melted butter, two eggs beaten well, and as 
much milk as will make a thick batter. Beat 
until light, bake on the griddle or drop on tin 
sheets, and bake in the oven.—Mrs Charles 
Brinton Coxe, Philadelphia. 


A Historical Cake 

A historical recipe for a great cake “wrote 
by Nellie Custis for her grandmama.” “Take 
forty eggs and divide the whites from the yolks 
and beat them to a froth. Then work four 
pounds of butter to a cream and put the whites 
of eggs to it, a spoonful at a time, till it is 


well worked. Then put four pounds of sugar 
finely powdered into it, in the same manner, 
then put in the yolks of eggs and five pounds 
of flour and five pounds of fruit. Two hours 
will bake it. Add to it one-half an ounce of 
mace, one nutmeg, one-half pint of wine and 
some fresh brandy.”—Mrs Charles Custis Har- 
rison, Philadelphia. 


Stuffed Liver 


Take a large whole liver, flatten it out and 
scoop slightly in the center. Fill the hollow 
with highly seasoned bread crumbs, then roll 
and place a piece of bacon on top. Tie tightly 
with a cord and bake in a hot oven one hour, 
basting frequently—Mrs Robert Emott Hare, 
Philadelphia. 


Pocketbooks 


One quart sponge, set aside until about 10 
a m, then add one egg well beaten, two table- 
spoons sugar, one of melted lard, a little salt; 
set away until 3 or 4 o'clock, then roll one-half 
inch thick. Spread with butter, cut in strips 
two and one-half inches wide and four long, 
lap ends over, let them rise until very light 
in the pans. Bake quickly—Mrs Benjamin 
Reynolds, Wilkesbarre. 


Gruel for Invalids 

Put a pint of water on the stove and as it 
heats stir in two tablespoons of oatmeal and 
a pinch of salt. When the gruel is well boiled, 
break an egg into a bowl and beat it light 
with enough sugar to sweeten it; pour the 
boiling gruel on the egg and sugar, and beat 
hard. A wineglass of sherry may be added if 
desired.—Mrs Sarah N. McCandless, Pittsburg. 


Onion Sandwiches 

Cut bread very thin, removing all crust. 
Bermuda or Spanish onion chopped fine and 
mixed with rich mayonnaise dressing and 
spread between buttered bread. Sardines can 
also be added for a change——Fanny M. Eby, 
Harrisburg. 


White Grape Salad 


One pound white grapes, one head of let- 
tuce, one pint of chopped celery, mayonnaise 
dressing. Cut grapes in two, taking out seeds, 
or skin grapes if you desire. For mayonnaise 
take yolks of two eggs, beat three minutes 
with Dover egg beater. Add oil gradually, 
about a cupful. When thick add one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, one-half teaspoonfyl of sugar, the 
juice of haif a lemon, or a tablespoonful of 
vinegar, and a dash of red pepper. Keep all 
ingredients perfectly cold. When ready to 
serve, mix mayonnaise dressing, celery and 
grapes, and send to the table on lettuce leaves. 
—Mrs Joshua L. Miner, Wilkesbarre. 


Macaroni 

Take twelve sticks of macaroni, one and one- 
half cups of thin white sauce, one-half cup of 
stale bread crumbs, one cup of grated cheese 
and one tablespoon of butter. Break the mac- 
aroni in two-inch pieces and cook in boiling 
salted water until soft, which will be about 
twenty minutes. Pour into a colander and run 
cold water through it. Place in a buttered 
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cooking dish and thoroughly stir in a teaspoon 
of mustard which has been mixed with water. 
Add the sauce with half the cheese in it. Put 
the crumbs into the melted butter, add the re- 
maining cheese to them and spread this mix- 
ture over that in the dish. Brown in a hot 
oven. In preparing the white sauce an excel- 
lent flavor is secured by boiling an onion 
stuffed with cloves in the milk to be used.— 
Miss Louise D. Speer, Pittsburg. 


Wine Jelly 

Take one box of gelatine, pour on it one 
pint of cold water, let it stand one hour. Then 
add one quart of boiling water, stirring it 
well. One pint of sherry wine, two pounds of 
white sugar, two lemons (the grated rind and 
juice), one pineapple grated, four navel 
oranges, half a pound of Malaga grapes seeded, 
one bottle of Maraschino cherries with juice 
strained off. Stir all together, put into the 
mold. Let it get thoroughly cold—Mrs 
Charles Duffy, The Lochiel, Harrisburg. 


Oyster Cocktails 

Four teaspoonfuls tomato ketchup, one tea- 
spoonful mushroom ketchup, one teaspoonful 
Worcestershire sauce, one teaspoonful vinegar, 
juice of one lemon, several dashes of tabasco 
sauce, several shakes of paprika. Salt to taste, 
unless oysters are salt. Mix all together. Put 
half dozen raw oysters in each glass and pour 
over enough of the above mixture to fill the 
glass—Mrs L. E. Waller, Wilkesbarre. 


Chocolate Caramels 

Half a pound of butter, half a pound of choc- 
olate, three pounds of brown sugar, two cups of 
milk and one teaspoon of vanilla. Melt the 
butter, cut the chocolate into small pieces and 
add. When melted, beat in the sugar and milk. 
Boil twenty minutes. After taking from the 
fire stir in the vanilla quickly. Let the mix- 
ture stand for five minutes, stirring all the 
time, then pour out into buttered pans and 
mark off into squares——Miss Kate Cassatt 
MacKnight, Allegheny. 


Soft Gingerbread 

One cup of molasses, one cup of shortening 
of butter and lard mixed, one cup of sour milk, 
one cup of brown sugar, four eggs, two table- 
spoons of ginger, and one teaspoon each of 
cloves, cinnamon and allspice. Cream eggs, 
sugar and shortening together, beat in the 
molasses and then the milk and spices, and 
finally sift in flour in which a teaspoon of 
baking powder has been sifted and use enough 
to make a stiff batter. Bake in a moderate 
oven.—Mrs Thomas Mellon, Pittsburg. 


Corn Soup 

Stew two chickens, or if preferred, a knuckle 
of veal. Grate twelve ears of uncooked corn. 
When the meat is tender, lift it out of the 
broth and to the latter add the grated corn and 
a teaspoon of tapioca farina. Cook for half 
an hour, then add pepper, salt, a little chopped 
parsley and a hard boiled egg chonped fine. 
Make a thickening of three tablespoons of flour 
and add five minutes before lifting the soup. 
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Pour in a cupful of milk into which the yolks 

of two eggs have been beaten, let heat up once 

pore and serve-—Mrs David Aiken, Jr, Pitts- 
urg. 


Charlotte Russe 


Take one-third box of gelatine and one-half 
cup of cold milk, put into a bowl on a brick 
on the stove; let this dissolve thoroughly, tak- 
ing care it does not curdle. When dissolved 
beat a few minutes until cool, then stir in six 
tablespoonfuls of granulated sugar. Have 
ready one quart of double cream beaten stiff; 
stir all into the beaten cream, mix well and 
add two tablespoonfuls of vanilla. Put in a 
dish ready to serve, then put ladyfingers in 
the charlotte russe around the dish and kisses 
and macaroons through it—Mrs David Watts, 
Harrisburg. 


Rice Cakes 


Make a batter with one cup of cold boiled 
rice, the whites of three eggs, one tablespoon 
of flour, one teaspoon of baking powder and 
a pinch of salt. Bake on a soapstone griddle 
and serve with butter and sugar and a dash 
of cinnamon.—Mrs James H. Reed, Pittsburg. 


Orange Jelly 

Cover one box of gelatine, a handful of stick 
cinnamon and the rind of two lemons with 
one pint of cold water and let stand one hour. 
Then add two pounds of sugar, and over this 
pour three pints of boiling water. When dis- 
solved add one quart of orange juice and the 
juice of five lemons. Form into mold. In 
making wine jelly the same process can be 
used, substituting three-fourths pint of wine 
and one and one-fourth pints of hot water for 
the orange juice, and strain the jelly three 
times through a jelly bag—Mrs James H. 
Reed, Pittsburg. 


Bread in Five Hours 

Scald one quart of milk and let cool to blood 
heat. Add two dissolved yeast cakes, two 
teaspoons of salt and two teaspoons of sugar. 
Use this for the wetting of the sifted flour, 
which should be of sufficient quantity to make 
a fairly stiff dough. Let rise in a room where 
the temperature is 80 degrees, for four hours. 
Knead into small loaves, put into greased pans 
and let rise, then bake for half an hour. In 
the first mixing use a spoon and beat the dough 
vigorously to insure a perfect mixing of 
wetting and flour. In the kneading for the 
pans, work each loaf three or four minutes. 
This method insures the best bread ever eaten. 
—Mrs William A. Herron, Pittsburg. 


Creamed Oysters 

Take fifty large oysters, stew in their own 
liquor till the edges curl. Skim out the 
oysters and put where they will keep warm 
but not cook. Add to liquor one-half pint of 
cream, one-half pint of milk, three-fourths cup 
of butter, salt and pepper to taste. Thicken 
with one dessertspoonful of flour and two of 
cornstarch. Let it boil up and then pour over 
oysters—Mrs Charles Duffy, The Lochiel, 
Harrisburg. 
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May Breakfast Recipes 
[See Page 339] 


Longmeadow Loaf Cake 

Cream five cups of sugar, one and one-half 
cups of butter, one cup of lard. Mix thor- 
oughly. To the smaller half of this mixture 
add four cups of warm milk, one cup of dis- 
tillery yeast and flour enough to make batter 
which will be hard to stir with a spoon. Let 
it rise over night in a warm place. In the 
morning add the rest of the sugar, a shorten- 
ing, the whites of four eggs, one-third cup of 
brandy, one teaspoon of nutmeg and one tea- 
spoon of saleratus. Allow it to rise again 
until light, it may take four hours, then add one 
and one-half pounds of raisins and’ one-half 
pound of citron. Put in six round tins, and 
raise until light. Bake slowly one hour. 


Walnut Cake 

Cream together one cup of sugar and one- 
third cup of butter. Add two-thirds cup of 
milk and one and two-thirds cups of flour 
sifted with one and one-half teaspoons of bak- 
ing powder. Last of all cut in the whites of 
two eggs and one large cup of walnuts broken 
in small pieces. Flavor with vanilla and cover 
with frosting and whole nut meats on top. 


Chicken Pie Crust 


Sift together two and one-quarter quarts of 
flour, two and one-half teaspoons of baking 
powder, one-half teaspoon of salt. Rub into 
the flour one cup of lard and one-third pound 
of butter. Moisten with one pint of milk. 
Place on a board and roll in one and two-thirds 
pounds of butter in four rollings. Line the 
sides of the dish and arrange four chickens 
stewed until nearly tender, with largest bones 
removed. Cover with the remaining crust, cut 
an opening in center for the steam to escape. 
Bake slowly for three hours. 


Angel Cake 


Into the whites of eleven eggs beaten as stiff 
as possible sift one and one-half cups of gran- 
ulated sugar sifted once, one cup of flour sifted 
four times, and with it one heaping teaspoon 
of cream tartar and a pinch of salt. Flavor 
with one teaspoon of vanilla. The oven should 
not be quite as hot as for bread. Do not 
grease the pan. Bake about forty minutes. 
When done invert the pan on two cups until 
cool. In making half the recipe, use the whites 
of six eggs and half of the other ingredients. 
—Mrs T. W. Leete. 


Rhubarb Pie 

Cut the rhubarb into half-inch lengths with- 
out paring. To every quart add half a gill of 
water and stew until tender. Remove from 
the fire, add sugar abundantly and a small piece 
of butter for each pie. Pour into a deep plate 
with a strip of paste around the rim, cover and 
bake. 
Cooked Salad Dressing 

This recipe makes eight quarts. Six dozen 
eggs, three-quarters of a box of mixed 
mustard, eight teaspoons of salt, one teaspoon 
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of cayenne pepper, two pounds of butter, three 
pints of vinegar. Beat the eggs, yolks and 
whites together till very light. Add the other 
ingredients, and put in a kettle mouth over hot 
water. Cook until it is like a soft custard, 
stirring all the time. When cold, if it is too 
thick, thin with milk or cream. I usually 
divide the recipe, making half at a time, as it is 
hard to stir such a quantity at once.—Harriet 
B. H. Bacon. 


Rye Bread 


Mix one quart of milk, one quart of warm 
water, one-half cup of lard or butter, one 
yeast cake, one tablespoon of salt, one-third 
cup of sugar. After this is well mixed, add 
rye flour until it is as stiff as you can stir with 
an iron spoon. When light mold into loaves, 
using wheat flour for this purpose. Let it 
rise the second time in the tins until sufficiently 
light to bake. This bread is better not to rise 
too much and do not have too hot an oven.— 
Mrs Brewer. 


Extra Nice Walnut Cake 


Beat to a cream one-half cup of butter and 
one cup of sugar. Dissolve one-half cup of 
cornstarch in one-half cup of milk, and add to 
butter and sugar, then add one cup of flour 
with one teaspoon of baking powder and the 
whites of two eggs beaten stiff. At the last 
add one cup of chopped walnut meats, and 
flavor with vanilla. 

Cocoanut Loaf Cake 

One cup of sugar, one-half cup of butter, 
three-quarters cup of milk, three eggs, two 
and one-half cups of flour, two teaspoons of 
baking powder and one grated cocoanut. 
Cream the sugar and butter, take the milk of 
the cocoanut and if not enough add sweet milk 
to make the three-quarters of a cup. Add the 
beaten yolks, then flour and baking powder 
sifted, then beaten whites, and lastly the grated 
cocoanut, reserving some for the frosting of 
the loaf. This is to be baked in a deep tin.— 
Mrs George Brewer. 


Lemon Pie 


To the beaten yolks of two eggs add two and 
one-half cups of sugar, four cups of cold water 
and four tablespoons of cornstarch. Boil, then 
add the juice and grated rind of one large 
lemon. Cover with a meringue made from 
the whites of two eggs and two D tablespoons of 
powdered sugar. 

Loaf Cake 

This recipe is for four loaves. Take two 
pounds sugar, fourteen ounces of butter and 
four well beaten eggs, stir to a cream, then mix 
with four pounds of light bread dough, work- 
ing all thoroughly together. Put in a little 
ground mace, one nutmeg and two teaspoons 
of vanilla, or wine if preferred. Put a thick 
layer of cake over the bottom of each tin, then 
strew with thin slices of citron and seeded 
raisins, continuing with alternate layers of cake 
and fruit, being sure to save fruit enough for 
the top. Let the cake rise half an hour in 
the tins and bake in a moderately hot oven. 
—Mrs Brewer. 
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The Best Uses of Asparagus 
By ELeanor M. Lucas 


Sir Henry Thompson, the noted connoisseur 
on cookery, did not consider it beneath his dig- 
nity to give explicit directions for cooking 
asparagus. He says: 

“Asparagus should be cut of equal lengths 
and boiled, standing ends upward, in a deep 
saucepan. Nearly two inches of the heads 
should, be out of the water, the steam sufficing 
to cook them, as they form the tenderest part 
of the plant, whilst the hard, stalky part is ren- 
dered soft and succulent by the longer boiling 
which this plan permits. Instead of the ortho- 
dox twenty minutes allotted.to average aspar- 


agus by cooking horizontally, which half-cooks | 


the stalks and over-cooks the heads, diminish- 
ing its flavor and consistence, a period of thirty 
or forty minutes on the plan recommended will 
render fully one-third more of the stalk de- 
licious, whilst the head will be properly cooked 
by steam alone.” 

If the tips only are to be used, cut the ten- 
der points in pieces one-fourth of an inch long. 
The harder portions may be used for soups and 
sauces. Wash carefully, drain, drop into rap- 
idly boiling salted water and cook ten minutes; 
drain. If to be served hot, have the sauce in 
readiness and serve at once; if the asparagus 
is wanted cold, drain at once and place on ice. 
Never allow it to stand in the water in which 
it was cooked, as this will destroy its flavor 
and color. 


Iced Tips with Lettuce Leaves 


Epicures ask no better salad than these tips 
iced and served on lettuce leaves with a French 
dressing. For a luncheon salad mayonnaise 
may be used, and a pretty effect is obtained by 
serving the salad in green pepper cases, with a 
mayonnaise made a dainty pink with the addi- 
tion of a few spoonfuls of stewed chilled 
tomato, or a cream mayonnaise. 


Delicious soups without meat are also made 
from asparagus. 


Cream of Asparagus 


Cook twelve stalks of asparagus in one quart 
of water, add two sprays of parsley, three 
leaves of mint and two small green onions. 
When the asparagus is tender, rub all through 
a sieve, mashing and rubbing through as much 
as possible. Return to the fire, add a teaspoon 
of celery salt, a teaspoon of paprika, one pint 
of hot milk and a tiny grating of nutmeg. 
When it comes to a boil, draw to back of 
stove and add the yolks of two eggs beaten 
with half a cup of cream. Have a tablespoon 
of finely chopped parsley in the soup tureen, 
pour over the hot soup, and serve at once. 
A tablespoon of flour rubbed smooth in a 
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tablespoon of butter may be substituted for 
the eggs and cream. In this case allow the 
soup to simmer ten minutes after adding the 
flour. Ifa rich creamy combine is wanted 
have half a cup of whipped cream in the tureen, 
pour in the hot soup, give one stir and serve. 
Asparagus Tips in Croustades 

These are nice served with broiled chicken 
or chops, or as a separate course following 
the meat. The croustades can be prepared in 
advance and heated in a quick oven when 
wanted. Trim slices of bread two inches thick 
free from crusts. Cut into squares three or 
four inches in size. With a pointed knife take 
from the center as much crumb as possible, 
leaving a small square box. Fry a golden 
brown in a kettle of hot fat; drain. Fill the 
centers with asparagus tips in any good sauce, 
or a well made cream sauce. 
Asparagus Cream Omelet 

Stir one heaping tablespoon of butter and 
same amount of flour together. Set the sauce- 
pan over the fire, and when well blended, add 
one cup of milk; stir until smooth, add a tea- 
spoon of chopped parsley, remove from the 
fire and cool. Beat three eggs separately, the 
whites to a stiff froth; add the yolks to the 
cold sauce with a teaspoon of salt and a dash 
of cayenne; add also one cup of cooked aspara- 
gus tips and the stiffly beaten whites. Put a 
tablespoon of butter in a hot frying pan. When 
it is brown, pour in the mixture, break it in 
places with a fork to allow the uncooked por- 
tion to run down. When it is set, place in a 
hot oven for five minutes, double over and 
serve. 
Asparagus Loaf with Yellow Bechamel Sauce 

Butter thoroughly a charlotte mold, quart 
size, and line it with cooked tips of asparagus 
well drained. Cook two tablespoons of flour 
and two tablespoons of butter together, add a 
teaspoon of salt, a dash of cayenne and one cup 
of cream gradually. Allow to boil five minutes, 
remove from the fire, add one cup of cooked 
asparagus tips and four eggs thoroughly 
beaten. Turn the mixture carefully into the 
decorated mold, set the mold into a pan of hot 
water and cook in a moderate oven about thirty 
minutes, or until the center is firm. Turn the 
loaf onto a hot dish, arrange about it little 
triangular pieces of bread that have been 
dipped in beaten egg and milk and browned in 
hot butter. Pour around the sauce and serve 
at once. 
Yellow Bechamel Sauce 

Mix two tablespoons of flour and two of but- 
ter, cook until it begins to bubble, add grad- 
ually half a cup of hot stock and half a cup of 
milk. When the sauce boils, set into a dish 
of hot water and stir in the beaten yolks of two 
eggs, half a cup of cooked asparagus tips, a 
teaspoon of salt, a dash of cayenne and a table- 
spoon of lemon juice. In place of stock the 
water in which the asparagus was cooked may 
be used. This sauce is excellent served with 
broiled cutlets or with warmed-over meats. 
In this case add an extra half cup of asparagus 
tips. 
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Food for Young Children 
By W. Cooke, M D 


It is a common mistake for parents to begin 
feeding their children solid food too early. 
For a child under fourteen months it is much 
the safest course to give no solid food at all. 
It is true that many children seem to be able 
to digest solid food at an early age, but it is 
also true that giving it at this period is fre- 
quently responsible for the digestive disorders 
occurring during the second year. 

After the child is a year old it should have 
some form of farinaceous food added to its 
milk diet. The best method is to make a gruel 
of some cereal, for example, oatmeal if the 
child is inclined to be constipated, barley if its 
bowels are inclined to be loose, and add this 
gruel after straining to the baby’s milk. Beef 
juice (made by broiling a piece of round of 
beef lightly and squeezing the juice from it) 
may be added to the diet as early as the 
fourteenth month. Begin with a teaspoonful 
and gradually increase to two or three ounces 
at a time. The child may take orange and 
prune juice as early as the fifteenth month, and 
a little later strained prunes and 
baked apples without the skins. Fruit 
is an important part of a child’s diet 
and should be given regularly after 
the fifteenth month except in cases He, 


of diarrhea. After the eighteenth 


month, half a soft-boiled egg may be 
given instead of, or in alternation 4 a 


with, the beef juice. 
DIET SCHEDULE FOR CHILD OF EIGHTEEN Wed 

MONTHS 


6 and 9 a m, milk with gruel; 12 
noon, milk six ounces, beef juice or 
soft egg, dried bread, cracker or 
zwieback; 3 and 6 p m, milk with 
gruel. 

Or the feedings may come at 7 and 
10.30 a m, 2 and 5.30 p m, with a 
bottle feeding in bed at 9.30 pm. A 
little orange or prune juice should be 
given an hour before the second feed- 


ing. 
SCHEDULE FOR CHILD OF TWO TO THREE 
YEARS 


7 a m, orange juice, well cooked 
cereal with milk and cream; 10.30 a 
m, cup of milk; 2.30 p m, clear soup, 


SCHEDULE FOR CHILD OF THREE TO FOUR YEARS 


7 am, orange juice, cereal with milk and 
cream, slice of bread and butter, glass of milk; 
10.30 a m, glass of milk; 1.30 p m, milk soup 
or meat broth or oyster broth, beefsteak, mut- 
ton chop or chicken, baked potato, spinach, rice 
pudding or stewed prunes; 5.30 p m, bread and 
milk, milk toast and glass of milk, or mush or 
hominy with milk and cream. 


SCHEDULE FOR CHILD OF FOUR TO FIVE YEARS 


7 am, orange juice, stewed prunes or baked 
apple pulp, cereal with milk and cream, stale 
bread and butter or toast with soft-boiled egg; 
10.30 a m, cup of milk; 1.30 p m, soup, rare 
beef, steak, roast lamb, mutton chop, chicken 
or fresh fish, baked potato, asparagus, string 
beans or spinach, a simple pudding of rice or 
sago, or junket or custard; 5.30 p m, bread and 
butter, glass of milk, stewed fruit. 

Substitutions may be made in the foregoing 
schedules from the following lists of foods 
allowed: 

Milk should form a large part of the daily 
diet of children; most children should receive 
about a quart a day. For children under two 
years of age or for those with weak digestions 
it may need to be modified, namely, diluted 
with water or barley water and cream added. 


SUMMER BOARDERS WHO COME EARLY 


Mr AND Mrs F ty: So glad to get here in 


a small piece of rare scraped beef cr 
mutton, baked potato with cream, 
junket; 5.30 p m, bread and milk 
or milk toast. 


time for the berries and the fruit and early 
vegetables! And then the fresh milk and 
cream! Our little ones will arrive in a very 
few weeks. 
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Or in hot weather or where the milk supply is 
not known, it may need to be sterilized 
(boiled) or pasteurized (brought to the steam- 
ing point, 160 degrees Fahrenheit, and allowed 
to remain at this temperature for half an 
hour). 

Cream is very valuable for children (a fact 
often overlooked by parents). From two to 
eight ounces may be taken daily on bread, 
cereals, baked potatoes, etc. 

Eggs, soft boiled, poached, or used in simple 
puddings. 

Cereals: Almost all the cereals thoroughly 
cooked. The so-called dry cereals may be 
given in small quantities after having been 
thoroughly soaked in warm milk. 

Bread: Given stale with cream or butter, 
toast, zwieback, and simple crackers such as 
graham, oatmeal or soda. 

Soups: Meat broths and beef juice. After 
the third year simple purees and oyster and 
clam broths. 

Meats should be given once a day, beefsteak, 
mutton chops, roast beef or lamb. All meat 
should be rare. Chicken and fresh fish may 
take the place of meat once or twice a week 


A VERY FEW WEEKS LATER MR AND MRS FLY’S 
HAVE ARRIVED, ARE MAKING 
THEMSELVES VERY MUCH AT HOME, AND HAV- 


“LITTLE ONES” 


ING SUCH A GOOD TIME! 
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and should be boiled, broiled or roasted, never 
fried. 

Vegetables: Potatoes (once a day) prefer- 
ably baked, never fried. One of the follow- 
ing green vegetables should be given once a 
day to children over three: spinach, string 
beans, peas, asparagus tips, stewed celery. 

Desserts: Custard, junket, plain rice pud- 
ding. 

Fruits: Stewed prunes, baked apples, 
oranges. Fresh peaches, pears and grapes in 
moderate quantity to a child over three. 
Berries may be taken after the fifth year. 

Water should be given freely to all children, 
and they should be encouraged to drink it be- 
tween meals. Boiling the water or using pure 
spring water is the safest course unless the 
supply is known to be absolutely un- 
contaminated. 


FOODS FORBIDDEN 


Meat: Pork, in all forms, hams, sausage, 
corned or dried beef, salt fish, liver and bacon 
and game of any kind. 

Vegetables: All new vegetables, cucumbers, 
celery, radishes, etc, tomatoes, cabbage, beets,” 

turnips, egg plant, green corn, carrots. 

Pastry, cakes, sweets (except an 
occasional piece of simple candy or 
lump sugar taken instead of dessert), 
preserves, nuts, hot bread, griddle- 
cakes. All fried foods. 

Tea, coffee and chocolate, all alco- 
holic drinks. 

Fruit: All unripe or overripe fruit, 
bananas and cherries. Also berries 
before the fifth year, and raw apples 
before the third or fourth year. 

Eating between meals should never 
be allowed. A glass of milk may be 
given between breakfast and dinner 
and again between dinner and supper 
when the child has only three meals 
a day. Children should be taught to 
eat slowly and chew their food thor- 
oughly. 

These rules apply to the average 
healthy child. 


Dim WriTING, effaced by age, may 
be restored by the application of a so- 
lution of prussiate of potash in water. 
Wash the paper with a small hair 
brush (not a hairbrush), and the 
writing will appear, if the paper itself 
has not been destroyed.—B. P. 
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A Week’s Living 


From a Housewife’s Account Book 
By ANNIE Bruce 


SUNDAY 
Breakfast 
Strawberries 
Cereal with cream 
Cinnamon buns 
Doughnuts 
Coffee 


Luncheon 
Sausages in batter 
Bread and butter 

Lemon pie 

Dinner 
Browned stew Piccalilli 
Bread and butter Tea 
Dinner Boiled graham pudding, 
Roast beef, browned gravy hard sauce 
Potatoes baked with meat THURSDAY 


Asparagus Breakfast 
Bread and butter Cereal with milk 


Rhubarb pie Welsh toast Doughnuts 
Luncheon Coffee 
Crackers and milk Luncheon 


cake Crackers and milk 


Molasses bars 
Dinner 


MONDAY ‘ 
Cereal with milk 
Hamburg steak cooked Hot gems 


in milk 
Doughnuts Coffee Rhubarb 

Luncheon FRIDA 
Crackers and milk Breakfast 


Chocolate cake Strawberries 
Dinner Baked hash Doughnuts 
Coffee 


Meat cakes, tomato catsup 
Scalloped potatoes 
Lettuce salad 
Cinnamon buns 
Tea Canned peaches 
TUESDAY 
Breakfast 
Strawberries 
Griddlecakes, maple syrup 
Doughnuts Coffee 
Luncheon 
Bread omelet 
Quince marmalade 
Dinner 
Leg of lamb with gravy 
Mashed potatoes 
Cucumbers 
Bread and butter Tea 
Molasses bars spread with 
cream cheese 
WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 
Stewed rhubarb 
Cereal with milk 
Doughnuts Coffee 


Tea 


Luncheon 
Hamburg steak and potato 
Bread and butter 
Dinner 
Boiled fresh cod, with 
cream sauce 
Lettuce salad 
French fried potatoes 
Chocolate bread pudding 
SATURDAY 
Breakfast 
Cereal with milk 
Fish cakes Doughnuts 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Hot corn bread 
Bread cake 
Preserved grapes 
Dinner 
Broiled hamburg steak 
Macaroni and cheese 
Boiled potatoes 
Hot raised biscuit Tea 
Squash pie 


One man, two boys of sixteen and nineteen 
and two women comprise the family from 
which these menus are taken. Both boys being 
in the high school, their lunch is taken there, 
with the exception of doughnuts, cookies, etc, 
when they reach home. The “man of the 
house” is away at noon, leaving only two 
women to eat at the home table. 

The study of the best way of buying all 
things, both perishable and otherwise, has 
been almost constant in this home for the past 
two years, as economy has been necessary and 
growing boys make a demand for a plentiful 
supply. I find it more economical to buy 
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everything possible in bulk. Cereals and 
crackers I get by the case and half box, sav- 
ing three cents on each small box of cereal and 
two cents on each pound of crackers. Canned 
goods I buy by the dozen, as soon as the fresh 
goods come in, laying in enough in the fall 
for the winter’s use, thereby saving three or 
four cents on each can. At this time of year 
I count fruit as a luxury, for strawberries are 
high, so I use my canned goods, which were 
put up at the time when such fruit was at its 
cheapest and best and the sugar bought in 
bulk. The quince marmalade was made when 
making jelly last summer. Becoming tired, 
toward the last, of so much jelly making, I 
took what juice would easily run through my 
jelly bag, then turned the rest into a fine col- 
ander and mashed the good pulp through. 
This makes a delicious marmalade. 

For the Sunday dinner I bought a small, 
thick piece of beef weighing about four 
pounds, cut from the top round. This is all 
solid meat and if baked in the hottest oven 
one can get, and not cooked until it is brown 
and dry way through, it will be found prefer- 
able to the rib roast. To make it the delicious 
roast which it may be, it must be watched and 
cooked just right. I always pare my potatoes 
and bake in the same pan with the roast. As 
I believe that Sunday should be a day of rest 
for the maid, as well as for the mistress, I 
have everything possible done on Saturday, so 
there is nothing left to do Sunday but cook the 
meat and vegetables. 

Monday being wash day, the breakfast must 
be one easily cooked. For this I put about half 
a tablespoon of butter into the frying pan and 
when it is hot, but not browned, I put in the 
hamburg steak, stirring and mashing it con- 
stantly that it may not work in lumps. When 
it begins to cook a little I pour over it about 
one-half as much milk as I have meat, and 
when it boils thicken, season and serve. The 
meat cakes for dinner that night were made 
from a part of the Sunday roast. Tuesday 
being ironing day, I saved what was left of 
my roast for a browned stew on Wednesday, 
and took advantage of the hot fire to roast a 
leg of lamb. It is cooked in the morning dur- 
ing the ironing and is not really cold when 
put back into the oven, about an hour before 
dinner time, to get thoroughly warm again 
before dinner. 

Unexpected company appeared Wednesday 
just before the noon hour. Like every house- 
keeper, my mind flew to the pantry, even while 
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welcoming the friends. There were four 
sausages for lunch; not enough if served plain, 
so I made a batter.of one pint of milk, three 
eggs, three cups of flour and a little salt, 
poured it into a greased biscuit pan and 
laid my sausages in it, after divesting them of 
their casings. I baked it about twenty minutes, 
or until it was well browned. This dish comes 
from the oven looking like a shortcake, with 
the sausages spread in pieces in the center, 
having burst in the cooking. 

Thursday being the “day out” of the maid, 
everything is made as easy as possible for 
dinner, the potatoes being boiled the day 
before, ready to cut for the creaming, and the 
maid leaving everything ready in regard to 
dishes, etc. There was just enough of the cod 
left from the Friday dinner to make a few 
fish cakes for Saturday breakfast. School not 
keeping Saturday, there are always four at 
luncheon. I made some-corn bread, then took 
one and one-half cups of my light bread 
dough, added one-half cup of butter, one cup 
of sugar, one egg, one-half teaspoonful cloves, 
cinnamon and nutmeg, one cup of raisins, and 
made an old fashioned bread cake. 


THE COST OF THE WEEK’S FOOD 


Four pounds top round beef at roc per pound, 76c; 
two pounds fresh cod, 24c; leg of lamb at 14c per 
pound, 63c; two and one-half pounds hamburg 
steak at 14c per pound, 32c; four sausages, 
6c; two and one-fourth pounds butter at 30c 
per pound, 68c; eight eggs at 28c per dozen, 
19c; two heads of lettuce, 10c; asparagus, 10c; one 
can squash, 9c; one-third jar preserved grapes, 3c; 
one-fourth pint jar quince marmalade, 1c; one quart 
i=. peaches, 11c; pickles, 2c; tomato catsup, 2c; picca- 
illi, 1c; ene cup meal, 1c; cucumbers, 5c; three- 
fourths cup maple syrup, 5c; one-half pound molasses 
bars, 6c; thirteen quarts milk at 7c per quart, gic; 
one pint cream, 24c; rhubarb, 15c; chocolate, 6c; 
one lemon, 2c; macaroni, 3c; one-fourth pound cheese 
at 18c per pound, 5c; one-half package cream cheese, 
5c; two pounds crackers at 8c per pound, 16c; one- 
half package gelatine, 5c; one-third pound coffee, 12c; 
five teaspoons tea, 7c; one pound graham flour, 3c; 
one peck and one quart potatoes, 30c; three yeast 
cakes, 6c; baking powder, lard, raisins, currants, 
spices, 31c; three boxes strawberries, 45c; one cup 
griddlecake flour, 3c; cereals, 27¢c; twenty-two pounds 
flour, 55c; eight pounds sugar, 41c; total, $7.86. 


An Epidemic 
By B. P. 


When I stigmatized the mad rush for prizes 
at many of our social gatherings by the above 
designation, and added two more big words, 
“demoralizing” and “disgusting,” I confess I 
was encouraged by the optimistic views held by 
the two friends before whom I freed my mind, 


and felt perhaps a trifle ashamed of my pessi- 
mistic outbreak—one hates to be classed with 
the fault finders; but upon the removal of their 
beneficent influence I came back to the orginal 
conclusion that the gambling spirit is growing 
and spreading among women with the rapidity 
of a “green bay tree.” One cannot be blind to 
the attitude of strained attention; to the eager, 
anxious expression of many of the faces that 
gather about the tables at card parties given 
presumably for the pleasure and recreation of 
the guests; nor forget the tears and temper of 
the uncontrolled when disappointment marks 
them for her own. But this is not all; there 
is reason to believe that the moral fiber is 
growing threadbare besides. 

It is only a degree meaner to watch for cheat- 
ing than to cheat. The writer is not a good 
card player and does not possess the acumen 
to discover irregularities in the manipulation 
of cards if she would; but when it comes to a 
matter of keeping score, and she sees a woman 
(and alack-a-day, one whom she has greatly 
admired!) remain at one table an entire after- 
noon at a heart party where the holders of the 
highest numbers progress each time, and then 
sees her accept the second prize, she is humili- 
ated for her sex. Or when she sees another 
woman, supposably above criticism, take the 
queen of spades four times and then take also 
the first prize on a score of less than fifty-two, 
her faith in womankind is weakened. 

Our small city has its share of good and 
noble women training the sweetest and most 
attractive of daughters, but when evidence ac- 
cumulates that some of the hitherto most ir- 
reproachable of the latter habitually under- 
count or overcount or otherwise cheat at prize 
parties until the other girls blush for them at 
each new article which they appropriate, ’tis 
a truly melancholy state of affairs—except 
that the majority do blush. It has gone so 
far that one sensitive little body confided in me 
after a heart party, that she would not put 
down quite all the stars to which she was 
honestly entitled for fear of getting a prize; 
feeling that with the respectable majority only 
was there safety from suspicion. 

One need point no moral to this “plain, un- 
varnished tale,” if it but sets us thinking. 
Would that we had the judgment and power of 
a Daniel to convince the thoughtless and 
greedy and morally delinquent that these petty, 
ignoble sins are ruining reputations and warp- 
ing character; and that we had the wisdom 
of a Solomon to devise a popular substitute for 
prize-giving ! 
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A Small Portable Gas Oven 


By GertrupeE SMYTH 


To the article in the August number, r1gor, 
on Little Economies of the Gas Range, I wish 
to supplement an economy of my own. Ob- 
tain a small, portable oven that can be placed 
over one burner on the top of the stove. This 
is heated quickly and at a small cost, as it 
uses the gas from one top burner against the 
long valve of the oven. For this reason many 
palatable dishes can be baked at the same cost 
that a substitute dish can be prepared in any 
other way. Beans need but little heat in bak- 
ing. By placing the oven over the simmerer 
they can be baked at almost no cost, while 
if baked in the large oven, several times the 
amount of gas would be consumed. It serves 
beautifully as a warming oven, also, thereby 
supplying the deficiency of a gas range as 
compared with a coal range. I take much 
pleasure with my little oven. Many times, 
now, I have some delicious baked dish, that 
formerly I considered too expensive on ac- 
count of the fuel. 


From Long Experience with Gas 


By E. M. 


The woman with a gas stove can econo- 
mize a good many steps and many minutes by 
arranging a number of pantry things and 
cooking aids close by her stove. When one 
uses coal this cannot be done; dirt and ashes 
would keep things constantly dirty. An ar- 
rangement such as is possible with gas as a 
servant, which makes no dirt, I saw recently 
in a beautifully equipped kitchen. The gas 
stove was set back far enough for the cook to 
pass around and behind it. Beside was a 
salt box on the wall, a shelf containing pots 
of celery salt, pepper, cayenne, and all sorts 
of condiments one uses almost constantly. A 
small covered jar held sugar, another flour. 
Below this shelf was a leather strap fastened 
at irregular distances to the wall with brass- 
headed tacks. Into the loops thus formed 
were a variety of cooking utensils—potato 
masher, long fork, basting spoon, strainers, 
wire whisk, wooden spoons, egg beater and so 
forth. Close by the stove was a small, solid 
table with a zinc top, to which one could carry 
a hot pot or spider without a moment’s delay. 
The housewife who reigned in this tidy kitchen 
told me that since she had grouped about her 
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the tools of everyday cookery she could get 
a meal in one-third less time than she used 
to do. 


Scientific cooks who have tested the differ- 
ence between food cooked with coal and gas 
say that we lose more in weight in a coal range 
than in a gas stove. Two bluefish, each weigh- 
ing four pounds, were baked one day in a cook- 
ing school. The bluefish which came from 
the oven of the coal range weighed three 
pounds and one ounce when ready to set on 
the table; the fish which had grown Lrown 
and crisp in the oven of the gas stove weighed 
three pounds and six ounces. 


When I make baking powder biscuit, I meas- 
ure and sift my flour, salt and baking powder, 
rub in the butter, grease the pans and set 
everything around ready that is needed. Then 
I light both burners of the gas steve. In the 
time it takes me to pour the milk into the 
dry ingredients, stir it up, toss on a board, roll, 
cut and put the biscuit in the pans, the oven 
is hot, very hot, as required for baking pow- 
der biscuit. Still maintaining this heat, I 
bake them ten minutes, whereupon I turn out 
both burners. I leave the biscuit in the hot 
oven for about four or five minutes, then I 
take them out, light as puff-balls, brown as a 
nut. Generally the gas burns for biscuit about 
seventeen minutes. I have timed this process 
six times and in twenty minutes from the 
time I began to get my cooking utensils to- 
gether the biscuit were on the table. 


My rule for layer cake is light both burners 
of the oven before I want to put the cake in. 
It will bake beautifully in about fifteen min- 
utes, both burners going all-the time. Loaf 
cakes call for only one burner going, but 
that longer. I turn it down for about five 
minutes, as low as it will go without putting 
it out, and bake the cakes after they have risen 
and are browning nicely, in this heat, until 
I can touch the top of a cake with my finger 
and leave no dent in the crisp surface. Then 
I take them out and set to cool on a wire shelf. 


I never tasted lamb chops broiled over a 
coal fire or in a spider that taste as they do 
when broiled before a good flame of gas. 
Here is the method I follow: Pare off all the 
fat from the edge, also the skin, which gives 
chops a woolly flavor, and arrange them 
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closely in a shallow baking pan, alternating 
each time the bone end with the meat end. 
Brush them over with melted butter and place 
on a grate on the second shelf under the 
flame, which ought to be lighted about two 
minutes before the chops go in. As soon as 
they have browned turn them and brush the 
other side with butter. Lay them on a hot 
platter when cooked and dress with butter, 
pepper, salt and a dash of lemon juice. Serve 
with green peas. 


During May and June, when bluefish and 
shad are in perfection, try planking them in 
the gas stove. Tack them skin side down ona 
hardwood board and broil in the lower oven. 
You will find the fish perfectly delicious, as the 
board keeps the flesh much more moist than if 
cooked on a wire broiler. Serve the fish on 
the board. 


One can economize gas wonderfully by using 
the section saucepans, four three cornered 
vessels which set together make one round 
one. The one flame will cook something in 
all four at once. They are very useful when 
three or four vegetables have to be prepared 
for dinner. 


One has to learn a good deal from practice 


about the keeping clean of a gas stove. The 
sides may be blackened but never the burners, 
as it stops the free escape of gas. The thin 
shelf of sheet iron which catches all sorts of 
drippings on top should be washed once a day 
with hot water and soap. The oven linings 
require a good rub, when hot, with some 
animal fat; lard is best, as it contains no salt. 
Each week clean ihe drilled burner with a 
skewer or bit of wire. 


One has to take into consideration in the 
use of a gas stove that one is paying only for 
the fuel consumed. There is no keeping of a 
coal fire all night or all day that it may be 
in readiness when a meal has to be prepared. 


Puff paste bakes to perfection in a gas oven. 
It requires a very hot oven, so light both 
burners ten minutes before it is required. Put 
the pastry in ice cold on the bottom shelf. 
The heat expands the air rolled in between the 
paperlike flakes of paste, hence the heat from 
below. Watch it carefully and do not allow 
it to brown too quickly or it will stop the 


rising process. The browning may be retarded 
by laying over the top of the paste a piece of 
paper. Allow the paste when perfectly risen 
to brown very delicately. 


Beans may be easily baked over night on a 
gas stove if you have one of the small ovens 
which can be set on top of a stove. It is of 
the largest convenience, in fact, for many 
dishes. Set the oven over the simmerer, 
turned quite low, and at night put in the bean- 
pot. In the morning the beans will be perfect 
for breakfast and the amount of gas consumed 
will be very little. There is one thing to be 
looked after when the simmerer is turned low: 
never leave it burning where a draft will strike 
it. The flame will be blown out and an 
escape of gas will follow. 


When broiling a fish under the gas flame, 
first brush it over with oil and lay it on the 
grate, skin side down, over the large flat baking 
pan which comes with every gas stove. Put 
it at first on the second slide under the burners 
and after it begins to brown nicely set it to 
the floor of the oven to finish cooking. A 
fish of three or four pounds weight will re- 
quire twenty-five minutes to cook thoroughly. 
Baste it occasionally during the latter half of 
the broiling with oil or melted butter. 


When baking a custard in an oven contain- 
ing some other dish which requires greater 
heat, the proper temperature may be obtained 
by setting the custard in a pan of hot water. 
Do not allow the water to boil around it. If 
it shows a symptom of bubbling, add cold 
water. Use a pan a bit larger than the dish 
containing the custard, and do not put in 
water enough to come more than half way 
up the pudding dish. This permits more 
water to be added without dipping any out, 
and also lifting out the custard as soon as it 
is cooked. If left standing even a few 
minutes in the hot water it will whey. 


The housewife who possesses a gas stove 
generally allows the dust to gather on a 
chafing-dish. Every dish in chafing-dish 
cookery can be done equally well and much 
more quickly over a gas stove. The only dis- 
advantage is being overcome, even when 
sociability is desired, by bringing the gas stove 
to the dining table in the shape of a small 
burner to burn gas under a chafing-dish, as 
pictured in the April number of this magazine. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING PUZZLE 
PICTURES—No 472 


My answers to the puzzle pictures are 
as follows: 


6. 


My knowledge of, or experience with 
the articles indicated in the puzzles, is as 
follows: 


Name 


Address 
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TIMELY 
Another Rebus 


Twenty Valuable Prizes 


Though it is yet too early to announce the 
prize awards for the rebus given in the April 
issue, the interest shown by the replies which 
come pouring in as we go to press indicates 
that another of the same kind will be accept- 
able. It is to be found accordingly on the 
page opposite. It is a little easier, perhaps, 
than last month’s. The six pictures represent as 
many articles of merchandise advertised in 
this (May) issue of Goop HouseKeEepInc. The 
prizes, as before, will be twenty in number, as 
follows: Five dollars in cash; ten valuable 
articles for the home; nine subscriptions to this 
magazine for one year. 

Conditions: Correctness of solution, neat- 
ness, promptness of reply and the most inter- 
esting or helpful letter or article setting forth 
the writer’s personal knowledge of one or more 
of the articles of merchandise indicated in the 
puzzle pictures. The contest is open to all, 
whether subscribers or not. The letter or 
article must be written on the accompanying 
coupon, following the answers to the puzzle 
pictures. Address Puzzle Editor, Goop House- 
KEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


White Wedding Cake 
By Mrs T. C. CumMmIncs 


Instead of the usual black fruit mixture used 
as bridal cake, I tasted lately at a wedding 
supper a more hygienic sort, a very delicate 
white fruit cake. Later, on becoming well ac- 
quainted with the hostess, I procured the fol- 
lowing recipe for it: One cup of butter, two 
cups of sugar, one cup of milk, three cups of 
flour, one teaspoon of baking powder, the 
whites of eight eggs, one pound of citron sliced 
thin, one pound of almonds blanched and 
chopped fine, one medium sized fresh cocoanut, 
grated, and one wineglass of white wine. 
Cream the butter and sugar thoroughly to- 
gether, add the milk and flour and baking 
powder sifted three times. Stir all well to- 
gether, add the fruits and nuts, stirring only 
enough to mix thoroughly. Last of all add 
the whites of eggs beaten to a stiff froth, and 
the wine. Fold in lightly and bake in a mod- 
erate oven. When quite cold, ice heavily with 
a plain white confectioner’s sugar mixed with 
the white of an egg. 


TOPICS 


Heat and Ventilation in Spring 
By J. WILLSon 


When the first warm sunshine steals in at 
the north window, or the spring showers pat- 
ter on the freshening grass, the housekeeper 
is apt to look at the depleted coal supply, and 
decide that the furnace can “go out.” There 
have been days previous to this when with 
windows wide open and all drafts shut off the 
fire, the cellar monster has made the house in- 
sufferably hot; and with a reassurance from 
the calendar that the date has arrived when 
ali good people stop the cellar heater, there 
is no need for hesitation. And yet the next 
day, and the next week, and even the next 
month, the house feels cold and close. What 
must be done—roast or freeze? 

The American people have by far the most 
comfortable and most healthful homes of any 
nation in the world. On the continent there 
is scarcely a single dwelling that compares in 
comfort with but the average here. But dur- 
ing the period between cold and warm weather, 
this comfort is usually sacrificed. Those who 
have an “indirect” hot water heater have the 
ideal system, for this can be regulated so that 
pure air comes in warm, or moderately cool, 
as occasion requires. Those having a furnace 
or a steam heater should keep the firepot as 
full as usual, using however, smaller coal, rak- 
ing only enough to keep the fire alive, and of 
course all drafts off. It is not possible to 
get a fire as slow burning when there is a 
smaller mass of coal; the larger quantity, 
strange to say, means less fuel burned, and of 
course less heat in the house. Then when 
a cold day comes, a half hour turns the slum- 
bering embers into intense heat. 

The opening of windows is a splendid habit, 
as pure air and sunshine are the best de- 
stroyers of disease. Without an exception, the 
epidemics of contagious diseases in the north 
are in winter. Not that cold causes the 
trouble—on the contrary, the external air is 
never so invigorating as in midwinter. The 
trouble is in the poorly ventilated houses, and 
in spring, when all nature is coming again 
to life, the free circulation of fresh air in the 
house is essential. Those who have fireplaces 
are especially fortunate. 

If so unfortunate as to be dependent on 
stoves, get the kind with an open front, as 
originally invented by Franklin, and since 
named after him. These heat about as eco- 
nomically as any parlor stove. 


_ superseded it in popularity, but there 


Her 
Clothes 


For Brides and Bridesmaids 
By Baspette A. MUELLE 


Although no radical changes have 
taken place for some months in the 
cut of gowns, there is that intangible 
something that denotes the very latest 
creation, and it is at once distin- 
guished from models of the earlier 
part of the season. There is, indeed, 
variety enough in material from 
which the bride may make her selec- 
tion. Duchesse satin is, of course, 
first favorite, for nothing has ever 


are also poult de soie, satin crepe de 
chine and stunning louisine. These, 
trimmed with laces or chiffon pleat- 


ings and ruches, make adorable NO 


gowns. Simple tulle veils are still 

in vogue and are worn by the majority of 
brides, but the extremely fashionable thing is a 
flowered net finished all around with a real lace 
edging about three inches wide. A novel ar- 
rangement of the veil has been assumed by a 
few of the season’s prominent brides. Instead 
of the usual combination of veil and wreath 
of orange blossoms on top of the head, white 
lilies are arranged—one at either side of the 
head in front. 

In looking over the models of trousseau 
gowns one is at once impressed with the 
similarity of their cut—close fitting habit back 
with generous fullness around the bottom, 
bloused waist, sleeves smooth fitting at the 
shoulder and flaring out toward elbow and 
wrist. To be worn with these gowns are 
petticoats of silk, fitting beautifully over the 
hips and trimmed around the bottom with 
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I. WEDDING GOWN OF POULT DE SOIE 


ruffle upon ruffle of silk lace. Ruchings play a 
conspicuous part in the season’s dress trim- 
mings, and are seen as a finish on flounces of 
the same material as the flounce, or of narrow 
gauze ribbon or pinked taffeta. 

The first model is of poult de soie, trimmed 
with lace and chiffon. Both bodice and skirt 
are tucked in groups of three and trimmed 
with horizontal rows of insertion set on in a 
most novel manner. The waist has a yoke and 
front of chiffon in fine horizontal tucks, out- 
lined and strapped with bands of insertion. It 
is collarless and simply finished around the 
throat with a narrow lace design. The skirt is 
finished with two full flounces of chiffon, edged 
with ruches of the same. Tiny bunches of 
orange blossoms appear at intervals on the 
heading of the top flounce. 

The first gown shown for bridesmaids is of 
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NO 2. 


PALE PINK CHIFFON FOR BRIDESMAIDS 


pale pink chiffon and cream lace made up over 

pink silk. The shirred skirt has a yoke of 
ya cream lace, also three bands of insertion and 
m- a lace ruffle. The bodice is of chiffon and lace 
of with deep collar of lace, strapped at the front 
OW with tiny bands of pink louisine and rhine- 

stone buckles. The hat is of pink tulle and 
ed roses. 
irt A white silk mull over soft blue taffeta is 
ed another bridesmaid’s gown shown. The skirt 
ia has four pleated flounces—the top one reaching 
nd nearly to the knees, each flounce having 
ut- medallions of lace set on near the edge. The 
It bodice of white silk mull has a yoke of cream 
he lace, outlined with a double row of soft blue 
is ribbon, knotted through tiny rhinestone 
ed buckles. A pale blue ribbon sash with long 
of * ends completes the costume. 
he A dainty pink dotted batiste is one of the 

NO 4. PINK DOTTED BATISTE gowns in the trousseau of a June bride. The 

of 
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NO 3. WHITE SILK MULL Ld 
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bodice and skirt are tucked diagonally and 
trimmed with bands of cream lace. For the 
yoke and lower sleeves silk mull has been 
used. 
f In wedding stationery but slight changes 
( have been made and these merely in the style of 
lettering. Script is no longer de rigeur among 
the fashionables, the old English lettering 
being used entirely. Some of the latest invita- 
tions combine both the old English lettering 
and the script, using the former for the names 
and important information and the latter for 
detail. The Roman lettering is not as popular 
as it was. In all invitations to the wedding 
: and the reception, space is left for the name of 
the guest to be written in. The stationery is 
of the same size as heretofore. 

There is the card for the church (which 
may be omitted if desired) ; the reception card; 
and the at home card (which must not be 
omitted under any circumstances, unless the 


FOULARD SILK OR MUSLIN, TRIMMED WITH 
BANDS OF HEAVY LACE INSERTION, CORSAGE 
BOW AND BELT OF BLACK VELVET RIBBON. BY 
BERTHA ALLISON. 


newly wed contemplate a long bridal trip). 
More than one event cannot be issued on one 
card. Abbreviations of any nature are not 
permissible. The “honor of a guest’s com- 
pany” is requested at church, but at a home 
wedding and reception the “pleasure of his 
company” is requested. 

One-color weddings are still popular and the 
rage for green this year will be noticed in 
decorations at church and house. At some of 
the smartest functions the bride will be 
attended by a maid of honor only and brides- 
maids will be dispensed with. So far as the 
service itself is concerned, no changes have 
NAVY BLUE NUN’S VEILING WITH SILK BANDS been made, and the circlet of gold continues to 

OF THE SAME COLOR, THE SKIRT LAID IN FINE find its way to the finger of the bride, as in 

TUCKS. DRAWN BY BERTHA ALLISON. the days of our grandmothers. 
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TO WEAR 


To Wear with Guimpes 
See Designs at the Foot of This Page 


Mothers of small girls will be glad to know 
that guimpes have lost none of their popu- 
larity; for there was never a prettier fashion, 
and certainly never a more convenient one. 
There is little change in their make-up: the 
sleeves are fuller, and there is a decided pref- 
erence for hand-made tucks and _ simple 
embroidery. To wear with them, some of the 
newest models are so simple that the “spring 
sewing” which provides for summer needs will 
not be greatly increased by their manufacture. 

The first one here shown is of red and white 
striped cotton, gathered in sections to a 
narrow band large enough to pass easily 
around the child, just underneath the arms. 
There is no yoke, but doubled straps of the 
dress material hold it in place over the shoul- 
ders, the straps themselves being held in place 
by connecting bands, one on each shoulder and 
one below the neck in the back. 

No 2, for a little older child, is but slightly 
more elaborate. It is of flowered percale and 
is trimmed with bands of white linen. The 
skirt portion, in two pieces, is joined to the 
waist under a full sash of white linen, tied in 
a knot with short ends. No 3 is another of 
the extremely simple styles. The full skirt of 
yellow and white gingham is gathered to a 
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shallow yoke cut low in the neck. To this 
yoke are attached collar shaped sections of 
plain yellow embroidered with .white, which 
cross in front and are buttoned to the yoke 


just behind the under arm seam. In No 4, 
of blue pique trimmed with white insertion, the 
plain skirt is attached to a slightly bloused 
waist, cut to a point in front and with short 
sleeves cut to a point above the elbows. 


THERE are hooks and eyes fastened on tape 
and sold by the yard, which, when used on 
dress linings save the tedious measuring of 
spaces and the more tedious sewing on of the 
separate hooks and eyes. There are tiny metal 
loops in black and in white which may be used 
in place of the hand made cotton and silk ones, 
wherever the ordinary eye of the hook would 
be in unpleasant evidence. There are the 
safety hooks and eyes and there are the patent 
metal fasteners to keep the placket openings 
closed, and little metal fasteners that serve to 
hold refractory shoe and leggin buttons firmly 
in their places—Helen Marsden. 


In Dipptnc Croguettes, if eggs are scarce, 
use the white only, putting the yolk in to bind 
the mixture together. Whip the white just 
enough to break it.—E. G. H. 
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2279 — Blossom apron, medium 
size. Made witha yoke and trimmed 
with a circular ruffle; adjustable 
strings or ribbons tie the bib over 
the shoulders; material 244 yards 
of 30-inch goods. 


Good 
Housekeeping 
Patterns 


The choicest and new- 
est spring patterns at the 
low price of 10 cents per 
pattern. Only the de- 
signs on this page, with 
numbers and sizes, can 
be furnished. Do not 
forget in ordering to 
specify the number of 
the design and _ size 
wanted. Address Pat- 
tern Department, Goop 
HOouseEKEEPING, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


2310—Craig frock. Sizes for 2 and 
4 years. In any light or medium 
weight material suitable for a child of 
these ages. Very nice in camel’s-hair. 


2283 — Arion Dressing Sacque. 
Sizes 32, 34, 36,38 and 40 bust meas- 
ure. Of French flannel, eiderdown, 
or of thin summer fabrics. 3% yards 
of goods 30 inches wide, and seven 
yards of ribbon are required. 


HOUSEKEEPING 


2270—Haskell waist. Sizes 32, 34, 
36, 38 and 4o bust measure. Suited 
to foulard, or any summer silk ; it has 
a pointed yoke overlapping a stiff- 
ened box plait, and is trimmed with 
parallel rows of insertion. Three 
yards of 30-inch goods required. 


2213—Wiggin frock. Sizes for 2, 
4and 6 years. Any dainty summer 
goods may be used, and the design 
admits of much elaboration in the 
trimming. 


To Dr E. H. Jenkins of the Connecticut agricultural experi- 
ment station we are indebted for the photographs reproduced in 
this number of the Sweetheart baking powder. The exposure 
of this dangerous brand was a notable achievement on the part 


of this experiment station. 
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THE WOODS INDOORS 


A Bit of the Woods Indoors 
By ANNABEL LEE 


One bright May day I started forth, armed 
with trowel and basket, to search the hillsides 
and valleys for spring flowers to make an in- 
door garden. A short trolley ride brought me 
to a hilly pasture whose slopes were fairly 
covered with early blue violets (viola cucul- 
lata) and bluets, sometimes called Quaker 
ladies (houstonia caerula), with some early 
everlasting (antennaria plantaginifolia). With 
my trowel I dug up enough earth to support 
those spring beauties and I trudged up the hill, 
well laden at the start. Walking over meadows 
where fresh white clover (melilotus alba) was 
putting forth its dainty three-lobed leaves, I 
came to a little wooded valley, through which a 
swift brook ran merrily. The water had been 
very high a short time previous, as marks and 
debris on the banks plainly indicated, so the 
wild flowers were late in appearing above the 
rich mold. But there they were, snugly curled 
up, waiting for a touch of warm sunshine to 
hasten their upspringing. The foliage of the 
skunk cabbage (symplocarpus foetidus) is 
noticeable in such moist places for its soft green 
and luxuriant growth, but the small flowers 
have already disappeared—no great loss to the 
flower seeker. Near this plant, hundreds of 
tiny lance shaped leaves, dark green, mottled 
with brown, thrust themselves through the 
earth, with here and there a fully developed 
plant. I found only two lovely yellow flowers, 
nodding like bells upon slender white stems, 
and quickly dug up these perfect specimens of 
the adder’s tongue or dog’s tooth violet (ery- 
thronium Americanum). Mr Burroughs sug- 
gests “ fawn lily” as a more appropriate name 
for this flower, also “trout lily.” In Pennsyl- 
vania it is called “yellow snowdrop.” It is 
certainly of the lily family and seems wrongly 
named. A clump of earth bearing a dainty 
white anemone (nemorosa) or windflower, well 
named for its graceful dancing with every 
breeze, was added to my collection. After this 
clod had been planted and well watered, it sent 
out not only anemones, but a tall yellow but- 
tercup plant which expanded from an unnoticed 
tiny shoot, an adder’s tongue, a blue violet and 
yellow cinquefoil (potentilla Canadensis). A 
few purple hepaticas or liverwort (triloba) 
were found near the anemones. They did not 
take kindly to indoor life, but died in a day. 

On a meadow where the brook ran, I found 
early saxifrage (Virginiensis) and mitrewort 
or bishop’s cap (mitella diphylla), also a deli- 
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cate fern just unrolling its lacelike fronds. A 
modest white violet (blanda) and bits of star 
moss filled the basket to overflowing. All the 
roots were carefully planted in shallow pots 
and glass dishes, where they flourished and 
blossomed for days, giving the room where 
they stood a bit of fresh green and showing 
nature’s marvels as the flowers unfolded day 
by day. 


Interrogation 
By ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS 


There are more things in heaven than earth 
can use 

Just to be had for the asking. Choose! 

Shall we spend our substance to no avail, 

Or let the unfoldings of God prevail? _ 

There are wonders revealed and high thoughts 
given 

When the sons of earth commune with heaven. 

Evil grows hateful and trial, grand, 

To whom it is given to understand. 

Inspiring Love surrounds us all; 

Angel voices forever call. 

Shall we walk, unblest, through this shrouded 
scene 

Or lift our heads to the light serene? 


ETERNAL Sprinc—You say, “The soul is 
nothing but the result of bodily powers.” 
Why, then, is my soul the more luminous as 
my bodily powers begin to fail? Winter is on 
my head, but eternal spring is in my heart. 
I breathe the fragrance of the lilacs, the vio- 
lets and the roses, as at twenty years. The 
nearer I approach the end, the plainer I hear 
sounding the immortal symphonies of the 
worlds which invite me. It is marvelous, yet 
simple. It is a fairy tale and yet it is history. 
For half a century I have been writing my 
thoughts in prose and verse, history, philoso- 
phy, drama, romance, satire, ode and song. I 
have tried all, but I feel I have not said a 
thousandth part of what is in me. When my 
body goes down to the grave you may say 
that I have finished my day’s work, but not 
that I have finished my life. The tomb closes 
on twilight to open with dawn. My work is 
only beginning. I see it mounting and mount- 
ing forever.—Victor Hugo. 


PERPETUAL YouTH—I have my art. I work, 
work, work. In work I take my greatest 
pleasure. It is a tonic; a delicious preventive 
of age. I sleep and I never drink wine. I 
act. There you have it all—Sara Bernhardt. 
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MAY, 1902 


Is Electricity Life? 


This vital question is answered in the af- 
firmative by Loeb and Matthews! Their work 
at the University of Chicago indicates that 
human energy is one phase or manifestation 
of electricity, and is derived mainly from our 
foods. - 

The value of food, according to these savants, 
depends upon the amount and form of the 
electrical energy the food contains. ‘““The ab- 
sclute purpose of nutrition is to furnish elec- 
tricity to the human dynamo.” 

If this conclusion is accepted, it means a 
revolution in biology and physiology, in chem- 
istry and physics, in our ideas of life, heat, 
light, power, energy. It involves a possible 
transformation in cookery, with all the changes 
in household economy that this implies. It 
means the rapid elevation of household eco- 
nomics and domestic science to the ranks of 
the exact sciences. 

If food should be so prepared as to best 
conserve its electricity, the imagination can 
hardly conceive what changes may be brought 
about in cookery. Do existing methods in cook- 
ing dissipate the food's electricity instead of 
conserving it? In all probability, yes. 

And what is called the “poor quality” of stale 
vegetables or sophisticated products (however 
this may be disguised by spices or flavors) is 
evidently due to two things: (1) Loss of the 
positive or healthful form of electricity, and 
(2) development or activity of the negative or 
poisonous phase of electricity. Thus improperly 
prepared or badly conditioned food may not 
only lack health-giving energies or elements, 
but may be actually harmful or even poisonous. 

It begins to appear that a knowledge of what 
really occurs in the life process is about to 
be unfolded. Already Loeb produces life by 
artificial means, and perhaps sustains it also. 
He shows that positive electricity under cer- 
tain conditions insures life, while negative 
electricity tends to destroy life. “It is only a 
matter of experiment to produce the equilib- 


rium that will endure indefinitely,” and thus 
insure longevity. Matthews shows that nerve 
action is electrical vibration, which is tempo- 
rarily arrested by anesthetics. He suggests that 
it may soon be possible to understand fermen- 
tation also, and then man may produce food 
artificially. 

Without expressing our own views as to the 
pros and cons of these latest discoveries, or 
taking sides in the great debate thereon which 
is about to array the scientific world in oppos- 
ing factions, it is safe to say that the future 
has in store great changes in modes of life 
and household economy. 


The mere training of housemaids might 
prove to be the less important function of 
schools like that described on Page 353 of this 
issue, if they were managed with wisdom and 
tact. They might be made to overcome the 
chief obstacle to the recruiting of domestic 
workers, namely, the social stigma supposed to 
attach to this service. Appropriate gradua- 
tion honors and ceremonies and a friendly 
interest on the part of the community should 
give the graduate of such institution a stand- 
ing like that, for example, of the trained 
nurse. What think our readers? 


Suppose in place of intricate and eye- 
destroying needlework and less useful kinds of 
“fancy work” the home women of America 
were to take up some of the various home 
handicrafts, so called, which train the hand 
and the eye and the brain and make for utility 
and permanence besides. Would it not give 
many otherwise undeveloped or one-sided na- 
tures a positive direction, life a new zest? 
It assuredly would. Organization is often 
necessary to the spread of these crafts, as 
demonstrated in communities throughout our 
country. But the schools-of industry and 
domestic science are just beginning to offer this 
training, too. Better yet, the women and girls 
are growing themselves immensely interested. 
We are moved to these observations by a re- 
cent exhibition of arts and crafts in Goop 
HOovusEKEEPING’S home city, which was a grand 
success. There were entries from all over 
New England and from New York state, of 
rugs, furniture, embroidery, leather work, 
pyrography, bookbinding and so on. Such an 
exhibition gives a fresh impetus to the handi- 
crafts movement. 
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